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OL. XIX March 25, 1945 NO. 5 


EASTER HOMILY OF ST. GREGORY NAZIANZEN' 


WILL stand at my watch,” says the prophet Habacuc (2:1). 
Today I too will keep watch and ponder on whatever meets 
my gaze or sounds within my hearing. For today the Holy 
Spirit has granted me the power to contemplate the things 
of God. 

I stood in tense expectancy, when suddenly I saw enthroned 
on the clouds a man of another world, his face angelic, his ap- 
parel lightning-bright. He raised his hand toward the East, and 
his mighty voice thundered: ‘“Today the whole world, the mate- 
rial world no less than the unseen world of spirit, is saved. Christ 
has come back from the dead; rise with Him! Christ has come 
back to Himself; return to your better self. Christ has come forth 
from the tomb; tear off the chains of your sin. The gates of hell 
are broken open. Death is overpowered. The old manhood is 
stripped off and the new brought forth. Be renewed in spirit, if 
you have any part in this new creation.” 

And all the while, a vast array of the heavenly army seemed 
to be standing round, singing as at the Savior’s birth, “‘Glory to 
God in the highest, and peace on earth, good will among men.” 
It is in unison with them that I address you now. Would that I 
had a voice mighty as theirs, to proclaim to the very ends of the 
earth: The Easter of the Lord!* Easter! once more let me say it, 
in honor of the Trinity: Easter! This indeed is the feast of feasts, 
the supreme solemnity. Compared with any other, I shall not say 
human and earthly celebration, but even with any other feast of 
Christ Himself, this day of days as far outshines them all as the 
sun the stars. 

Yesterday the lamb was slain and the doorposts marked with 
its blood. Egypt bewailed its firstborn, while the destroying angel 

*Oratio 45, in S. Pascha, n. 1-2; Oratio 1, in S. Pascha, n. 2-5. 


*Pascha literally means Transitus, and implies the entire mystery of Christ's 
passage from death to life. 
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passed us by, in awe of the precious blood that was our safe- 
guard. Today we made our escape from the land of Egypt, its 
tyrant Pharao, its heartless overseers. We were liberated from its 
filth and toilsome brickworks. None will hinder us now from 
celebrating the festival of our deliverance. But we must celebrate 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth, not with the 
old leaven of malice and wickedness. We have left behind us 
Egypt and its’ leaven of impiety. 

Yesterday I suffered with Christ on the Cross, today I am en- 
tering into glory with Him. Yesterday I died with Him; today 
I receive with Him new life. I was buried with Him yesterday, 
I rise again with Him today. But we must not fail to offer pres- 
ents to the One who has died for us and risen again. You think 
perhaps that I am going to suggest gold, or silver, or garments, 
or bright and precious stones, subject to change all of them and 
easily broken. Such gifts come from the earth, and that is where 
they remain—in the hands of the godless for the most part, men 
in bondage to this world’s goods and its prince. 

No, it is rather ourselves we should offer. There we have a 
possession truly precious in God’s sight. And nothing could be 
closer to us, or more our own. To be more precise. Let us give 
God’s image its due, conscious of our divine dignity. To our 
Exemplar let us pay all honor. Let us enter into the mystery and 
understand why Christ laid down His life. 

Christ became like us. Should we not then become like Him? 
Let us be gods for His sake; He became Man for ours. Was it not 
to give us the best, that He took to Himself what was vile? He 
impoverished Himself, that we might be rich. To free us, He be 
came a slave. That we might be raised up, He came down. To 
help us overcome temptation, He was tempted. He endured con- 
tempt, that glory and honor might be ours. He died, to win for 
us eternal life. He ascended, drawing us up from the pit of sin. 

Let each of us, then, give his all — yes, offer all he has to the 
One who gave Himself as the price for our redemption. But re- 
member, no gift is greater than his who grasps the meaning of the 
mystery and who, by offering himself, becomes for love of Christ 
all that He has become for love of us. 
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MEDITATION FOR EASTER 


HAT does Easter mean for us? It is not out of 
place to ask ourselves this question. In these latter 
days Christmas has gotten to mean little more 
for many Christians than a set of secular prac- 
tices and adornments. Perhaps Easter is not so 

badly secularized; it has less of the appeal to the child mind. We 
have gotten to be pretty much like children — not in the purity 
of their innocent devotion to God, when they have been properly 
educated; but rather in childish superficiality and in a loss of the 
sense of values. We do, indeed, greet each other on Easter Sun- 
day — if we greet at all — with “‘A joyous Easter!” or words 
of a similar tenor. If there is still in our hearts some conception 
of the meaning of Easter, the thought of Christ’s resurrection and 
of its meaning for us makes the greeting resonant with the 
thought: We are saved; He has opened heaven’s gates for us. Few 
of us, perhaps, give thought to what the first Easter meant for 
Christ and to the joy that ought to fill our hearts for His sake 
if we truly love Him. 


What is the mind of the Church? As in the case of every one 
of her feasts, she expresses it in the texts of her liturgy. The open- 
ing songs of the Easter Mass runs thus: “‘Resurrexi, et adhuc teum 
sum. Posuisti super me manum tuam. Mirabilis facta est scientia 
tua — I have arisen, and I am still with you. Thou didst lay Thy 
hand upon Me. Most wonderful has been Thy knowledge.” 


A rather matter-of-fact, apparently unemotional introduction 
to what we have been taught is the greatest of all feasts. Has it 
struck you that way? I venture to think most Christians have 
had little reaction to these words. They are freely applied by 
the Church from Psalm 138 and, except for the first word, seem 
a bit vague and mysterious. Let us look at them more closely. 


The first thing that must strike us is that the introit does not 
give vent to the jubilation which we traditionally think ought to 
be associated with Easter as the commemoration of our deliver- 
ance from death and devil. Resurrexi: I have arisen. Christ is 
introduced as the speaker; He is placed in the foreground of the 
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Easter stage. That is dramatic; it is as it should be. Easter is 
above all Christ’s feast—the day of His triumph, of His victory 
over death, of His vindication over His enemies. Resurrexi: | 
have arisen. No one had ever uttered such a word before. Let us 
then put ourselves in Christ’s place at His resurrection: that is 
what the Church is doing in the words which she imagines Him 
to have uttered. If we do this, perhaps we will have some slight 
conception of the depth of joy and gratitude to the Father that 
must have been in His heart when life again coursed through His 
human frame. 

Et adhuc tecum sum: I am still with You. His burial seems 
to have been but a dream. Surely, as the Son of God, He was 
always with the Father. But His human soul had descended into 
the lower world. Yet there too it had retained the vision of the 
Father. Now the memory of the closing events of His life rises 
up before Him: of His agony in the garden; of the sufferings of 
the terrible night after the agony; of His scourging and of His 
crowning with a crown of thorns; of the way to Calvary; of the 
three hours’ torture on the cross; of the insults and scoffings of 
His triumphant enemies; of the darkness and desolation of spirit 
which broke forth in the agonizing cry: ““My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me!’’ But — adhuc tecum sum — I am still 
with Thee. Posuisti super me manum taum: Thou didst lay a 
heavy hand on Me, My Father. Thou didst put on Me the sins 
of all My brethren, and it was Thy will that I should suffer for 
them all that I did suffer. But it was Thy hand, too, that has 
raised Me up: ““Thou wouldst not leave My soul in hell, nor give 
Thy Holy One to see corruption” (Ps. 15). Resurrexi: I am 
still with Thee, and I shall be with Thee forever. This body 
that Thou didst give Me—behold, it is again living, and I will 
take it with Me to Thee as a perpetual reminder of the redemp- 
tion I have achieved for My brethren by its sufferings and death. 
“In the head of the book it was written of Me that I should do 
Thy will: O My God, I desired it and Thy law in the midst of 
My heart.” (Ps. 39). 

Mirabilis facta est scientia tua: Most wonderful has been Thy 
knowledge! Mysterious words! — also taken from Psalm 138 
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EASTER MEDITATION 


with a slight change to accommodate to Christ what was origin- 
ally applied to himself by the Psalmist. They are the loving and 
faithful tribute of the Son to the wisdom of the Father, which 
shines forth in divine splendor in the resurrection. The words 
are few — mysterious. The implication is too tremendous for 
words. They imply the whole marvelous plan of the redemp- 
tion of the human race, conceived in the eternal wisdom of the 
Father: the incarnation, the life, death and resurrection of Him 
who was constituted by the Father the Head of the human race, 
that all who believe in Him and His resurrection and follow Him 
on the way of the cross by keeping His commandments for love 
of Him may be members of His body and rise with Him to life 
everlasting. Resurrexi, at adhuc tecum sum. Posuisti super me 
manum tuam—may therefore be the Easter sentiment of every- 
one that loves Christ and puts his trust in Him. ‘‘He that be- 
lieveth in Me, although he be dead, shall live: and every one that 
liveth and believeth in Me shall not die forever’’ (John 11:25f.). 


The thought of the judgment can hardly be omitted from our 
Easter meditation if full justice is to be done to the mystery of the 
resurrection. Simeon had predicted, when the Christ Child was 
presented in the temple: “Behold this child is set for the fall and 
for the resurrection of many in Israel’’ (Luke 2:34). Christ 
Himself says: ‘‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall be condemned” (Mark 16:16). 
There will, therefore, be a separation of the believers from the 
unbelievers; of those that accept the testimony of His resurrection, 
to which He Himself appeals as the chief sign of His divine mis- 
sion, of those who love and obey Him, from those who reject Him 
and refuse submission to His law. He does not allude to this 
Separation in the words put into His mouth in the introit of 
Easter Sunday, except possibly in the words: -““Mirabilis facta 
est...” which refer to the whole economy of man’s salvation. 
But the Church places the thought of the judgment, which the 
risen Redeemer will exercise, squarely before us in the words of 
Psalm 75: ‘“The earth trembled and was still, when God arose in 
judgment.”’ To her, then, the resurrection of Christ was also His 
rising unto judgment. 
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Throughout the centuries, from the day when this marvelous 
and unique event took place, the memory of it has been celebrated 
year after year. Its truth rests not merely on the written testi- 
mony of the Gospels, but on the testimony of eye-witnesses, at 
first incredulous, but then convinced by repeated contact — so 
convinced that they gave their lives for their conviction. What a 
tragedy that so many millions still obstinately refuse to believe 





















that Christ is ‘‘the resurrection and the life.’’ Let us pray, on \ 
Easter day, that God may open their hearts to accept Him as such, r 
lest at the judgment day they be condemned to eternal death. And I 
let us pray too, that our own lives may not fail to show forth the r 
glory of the Risen One! t 
»> ALCUIN DEUTSCH, O.S.B. ¢ 
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THE MARRIED AND VIRGINAL LIFE’ 


ARRIAGE and virginity belong to the most vitally 
important matters about which men of today feel 
concern. They do not, of course, constitute a new 
problem, for it is as old as humanity itself. Every 
human being on the threshold of maturity is faced 

with the decision whether he is to go through life in most inti- 
mate and life-long community with another person, or whether 
he will walk alone, unwed. And the decision is one entailing 
most profound consequences for his entire life. Today, however, 
the problem has attained new significance, and therefore deserves 
our special attention. 


We are living in an age in which man has violently torn him- 
self away from the realm of the supernatural, from the sphere of 
divine realities which heretofore had been recognized as a world 
of a higher order, majestically superior to all mere earthly inter- 
ests. The resultant almost universal secularization, or, as Pius XI 
called it, the laization which is ‘‘the scourge and the great heresy 
of modern times,’’ perhaps nowhere exerted its sinister influence 
more drastically than in relation to marriage and virginity. Abuse 
of marital rights, adultery and divorce on the part of married 
people, and illicit relations by the unmarried have become alarm- 
ingly widespread and frequent. Nor can we be surprised at this 
development: for if man refuses to be guided in these matters by 
a law higher than himself, if he proudly rejects strengthening 
help from any superhuman source, he will inevitably, and very 
soon, sink to the subhuman level, to the level of the beast. He 
cannot long maintain himself on a purely human basis. 


It is of course useless to preach sanctity of marriage, let alone 
the exalted dignity of virginity, to a spiritually blunted and body- 
worshipping generation. We would only be prophets in the wil- 
derness. But there are many who, while living in this world, are 
bravely striving not to be of it; for such persons in particular the 
problem of marriage and virginity is likely to become a disturbing 





*For a more detailed explanation of the sacramental greatness of marriage, see 
the two articles by Karl Adam (Vol. IX, pp. 171-176, 218-225) —-a mag- 
nificent statement of principles and their application. 
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one, precisely because of their constant though unavoidable con- 
tact with the wordly spirit. It must in fairness not be over- 
looked, of course, that a number of conditions peculiar to our 
times render the attainment of the Christian ideal extremely diffi 
cult for very many persons, and not infrequently such circum- 
stances will lessen the guilt of transgression. But it is true at the 
same time that we are not dependent in the conflict solely on our 
own natural strength, that God's grace fortifies and assists us 
Consequently religion alone can offer the final solution. 


Marriage resembles a mysterious sanctuary having three areas. 
The first bears the inscription “‘sacred creative power’, the second, 
“sacred symbol”, and the third, ‘‘holy sacrament.” 


The Creator Himself enlightened the first married couple con- 
cerning the immediate and principal purpose of the marriage union 
when He said: “‘Be fruitful and increase’’ (Gen. 1:28). The in- 
stitution of marriage is to serve for the perpetuation of the human 
race. The begetting and education of children is its first end. 
Life itself comes into being through marriage; that fact alone suf- 
fices to give it a sacred character. A mysterious and solemn great- 
ness attaches to the act which according to the divine plan is in- 
tended to call into being a new image of God destined to further 
His glory on earth. Parents conscious of their privilege cannot 
but be filled with a profound sense of sacred wonder and awe: 
they are called upon to be collaborators in the workshop of the 
almighty Creator Himself. Divine and human activity are here 
conjoined in most intimate unity: this wondrous creative act is 
holy in its very roots. 


The meaning of marriage is however not exhausted by the act 
of generation or the fact of propagation. Marriage is immeasur- 
ably more than a mere union of the sexes, or a lawful manner in 
which the sex instinct can be satisfied; it is more than a collabo- 
ration in the creative act of God. All this is as it were but the 
foundation of the mighty edifice; its superstructure reaches up into 
higher and more luminous regions. It is a remarkable fact that 
even among non-Christian peoples attempts were made to ele- 
vate the union of the two sexes in marriage above its merely nat- 
ural relation to the sex instinct into a higher, more ideal order. 
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MARRIAGE AND VIRGINITY 


Thus it was regarded by some as an image of the union between 
celestial spirits and those of earth; others clung to the myth of a 
heavenly marriage between the sun and one of the divine emana- 
tions. Among the ancient Romans the marriage of a priest of 
Jupiter, the flamen Dialis, and his flaminica was thought to mir- 
ror the nuptial union of the gods. However corrupt and inade- 
quate such notions may have been, they do bear witness to the 
profound meaning which the Creator Himself had commun‘cated 
to the institution of marriage. For, as Pope Leo XIII says: “‘Mar- 
riage is from its origins an image of the incarnation of the di- 
vine Word. Consequently it has a sacred and religious character, 
which is not something supervenient, but proper to it by nature, 
not an addition made by man but belonging to it inherently.” 


Marriage is therefore rightly regarded as the most apt symbol 
of the divine plan of redemption, that is, of the selfless and sacri- 
ficial love of the Son of God for humanity, for the Church. Ac- 
cording to Christian doctrine, as expressly taught us by the reve- 
lation of God Himself, every marriage is an image of Christ’s 
bridal union with His Church. Such is the meaning of St. Paul’s 
declaration: ““This is a great sacrament: but I speak in Christ and 
in the Church’”’ (Eph. 5:32). Marriage is thereby given a depth 
of meaning hitherto undreamed of. Nowhere in the entire relig- 
ious history of mankind apart from Christ does marriage even 
approximately attain to such an ideal grandeur, to such beauty 
and sublimity. God Himself has raised the spousal and parental 
dignity to the very heights of heaven. Wherever man and woman 
pledge themselves to indivisible community of life and love, the 
angels of God come down from heaven as it were to invite the 
newly married couple to join in the nuptial feast of Christ and 
the Church; it means that a new star has risen to revolve around 
the union of Christ and Church as around a sun and to derive 
from it light and glory. It is for this reason that the married 
pair bind themselves by contract not only to each other but also 
in God, through whom in turn their own mutual vows receive 
new sanction and force. 

But the edifice of Christian marriage rises higher still, and the 
words of St. Paul concerning the ‘‘great sacrament’’ have a sig- 
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nificance yet more profound. Christian marriage is not only an 
image of Christ’s union with His Church: it actualizes this union 
for Christian husband and wife. Since the sacraments effect what 
they signify, St. Thomas tells us, we must believe that by means 
of this sacrament the spouses are given the grace to belong to (per- 
tineant) the union of Christ and the Church (Contra Gentiles 
IV, 78). The indissoluble life-union of the married couple be- 
comes a grace-laden replica and concrete realization (repraesenta- 
tio: literally, ‘‘a making present’) of the union of Christ and 
Church. Christian marriage is no longer merely something holy: 
no, it actually confers holiness, it is a sacrament in the full sensc 
of the word. That is the crown and perfection of the sacredness 
of marriage. It may even be said that in virtue of its mysterious 
relationship to the union of Christ and the Church, matrimony 
has a certain preeminence over the other sacraments (Summa 


Theol. III, 65, 3). 


We may well ask why Christ bestowed on marriage this high 
distinction of relationship to His own union with the Church. 
No doubt it is due to the fact that marriage is ordained to render 
exalted and holy service to the entire Body of Christ. Matrimony 
is a so-called social sacrament, that is, its end is not merely the 
personal advantage of the two contracting parties, but also and 
above all the welfare of the community of the Church. The sacra- 
ment of matrimony has for its primary purpose the propagation 
of the race of the redeemed, the perpetuation of the Body of Christ 
on earth pilgriming to eternal beatitude. And this ministerial role 
of matrimony is bound up most intimately with and flows from 
that other ministry, or service, which husband and wife exercise 
towards each other in love and faith. 

For the accomplishment of this twofold purpose Christ has 
placed the matrimonial union of baptized persons directly into the 
sacramental current of the Church and has added to the baptismal 
character a new grace which can be called complementary to the 
grace of baptism and to the graces of the other sacraments. 
Through their nuptial consent at the altar, through their mutual 
surrender of self for a life-time of living with and for each other, 
man and woman by the power of God minister to each other the 
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MARRIAGE AND VIRGINITY 


sacrament. The husband thereby sanctifies and becomes the in- 
strument of grace to his wife, and the wife to her husband. From 
it they receive an increase of sanctifying grace and a title to all 
those helping graces which they require to fulfill faithfully the 
duties of this life-union in its varying circumstances and fortunes 
— duties both to each other and to their offspring. Above all 
the sacrament effects that the sensory appetite is sublimated and 
“‘spiritualized,’’ love is perfected, and the indissolubility and unity 
of marriage more firmly established, as Trent teaches. 


Like the other sacraments, matrimony unites man in a special 
manner to God and therefore deserves to be called ‘‘holy.”” We 
should as a matter of course speak of “holy matrimony’’ when 
referring to it. Ever since Luther eliminated it from the list of 
sacraments, declaring that ‘“‘matrimony is a secular affair just as 
any other secular transaction,’’ the concept of ‘“‘holy’’ matrimony 
began to lose ground and the way was open to the complete 
secularization of the marriage contract and ideal. We are exper- 
iencing the baneful consequences today. If matters are to im- 
prove there is no alternative but a return to “‘holy’’ matrimony. 


That marriage is indeed something sacred, and implicitly recog- 
zed as such, appears too from the fact that it has been cele- 
brated with religious ceremony among most peoples known to 
history. As far as Christianity is concerned, we know that the 
sacrament was from earliest times received in church, in the pres- 
ence of the community and with the blessing of the priest. Since 
about the fifth century we already have a special nuptial Mass, 
and a special nuptial blessing existed as early as the second cen- 
tury. Non-observance of the religious rite of matrimony was 
from very early times regarded as an offense against ecclesiastical 
discipline and religious propriety. 


Virginity too is something holy. It does not, to be sure, have 
any part in the sacred creative power of matrimony; nor is it 
numbered among the sacraments. Compared to matrimony it 
would appear at first glance to be something negative, for it sig- 
nifies continence, renunciation of the use of one’s sexual faculties 
and all that this implies. But these things in no way exhaust the 
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one, precisely because of their constant though unavoidable con- 
tact with the wordly spirit. It must in fairness not be over- 
looked, of course, that a number of conditions peculiar to our 
times render the attainment of the Christian ideal extremely diffi- 
cult for very many persons, and not infrequently such circum 
stances will lessen the guilt of transgression. But it is true at the 
same time that we are not dependent in the conflict solely on our 
own natural strength, that God’s grace fortifies and assists us 
Consequently religion alone can offer the final solution. 

Marriage resembles a mysterious sanctuary having three areas. 
The first bears the inscription ‘“‘sacred creative power’, the second, 
“sacred symbol”’, and the third, “holy sacrament.” 

The Creator Himself enlightened the first married couple con- 
cerning the immediate and principal purpose of the marriage union 
when He said: “Be fruitful and increase’ (Gen. 1:28). The in- 
stitution of marriage is to serve for the perpetuation of the human 
race. The begetting and education of children is its first end. 
Life itself comes into being through marriage; that fact alone suf- 
fices to give it a sacred character. A mysterious and solemn great- 
ness attaches to the act which according to the divine plan is in- 
tended to call into being a new image of God destined to further 
His glory on earth. Parents conscious of their privilege cannot 
but be filled with a profound sense of sacred wonder and awe: 
they are called upon to be collaborators in the workshop of the 
almighty Creator Himself. Divine and human activity are here 
conjoined in most intimate unity: this wondrous creative act is 
holy in its very roots. 

The meaning of marriage is however not exhausted by the act 
of generation or the fact of propagation. Marriage is immeasur- 
ably more than a mere union of the sexes, or a lawful manner in 
which the sex instinct can be satisfied; it is more than a collabo- 
ration in the creative act of God. All this is as it were but the 
foundation of the mighty edifice; its superstructure reaches up into 
higher and more luminous regions. It is a remarkable fact that 
even among non-Christian peoples attempts were made to ele- 
vate the union of the two sexes in marriage above its merely nat- 
ural relation to the sex instinct into a higher, more ideal order. 
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MARRIAGE AND VIRGINITY 


Thus it was regarded by some as an image of the union between 
celestial spirits and those of earth; others clung to the myth of a 
heavenly marriage between the sun and one of the divine emana- 
tions. Among the ancient Romans the marriage of a priest of 
Jupiter, the flamen Dialis, and his flaminica was thought to mir- 
ror the nuptial union of the gods. However corrupt and inade- 
quate such notions may have been, they do bear witness to the 
profound meaning which the Creator Himself had communicated 
to the institution of marriage. For, as Pope Leo XIII says: ‘‘Mar- 
riage is from its origins an image of the incarnation of the di- 
vine Word. Consequently it has a sacred and religious character, 
which is not something supervenient, but proper to it by nature, 
not an addition made by man but belonging to it inherently.” 


Marriage is therefore rightly regarded as the most apt symbol 
of the divine plan of redemption, that is, of the selfless and sacri- 
ficial love of the Son of God for humanity, for the Church. Ac- 
cording to Christian doctrine, as expressly taught us by the reve- 
lation of God Himself, every marriage is an image of Christ's 
bridal union with His Church. Such is the meaning of St. Paul’s 
declaration: ‘“This is a great sacrament: but I speak in Christ and 
in the Church”” (Eph. 5:32). Marriage is thereby given a depth 
of meaning hitherto undreamed of. Nowhere in the entire relig- 
ious history of mankind apart from Christ does marriage even 
approximately attain to such an ideal grandeur, to such beauty 
and sublimity. God Himself has raised the spousal and parental 
dignity to the very heights of heaven. Wherever man and woman 
pledge themselves to indivisible community of life and love, the 
angels of God come down from heaven as it were to invite the 
newly married couple to join in the nuptial feast of Christ and 
the Church; it means that a new star has risen to revolve around 
the union of Christ and Church as around a sun and to derive 
from it light and glory. It is for this reason that the married 
pair bind themselves by contract not only to each other but also 
in God, through whom in turn their own mutual vows receive 
new sanction and force. 

But the edifice of Christian marriage rises higher still, and the 
words of St. Paul concerning the “great sacrament’’ have a sig- 
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nificance yet more profound. Christian marriage is not only an 
image of Christ’s union with His Church: it actualizes this union 
for Christian husband and wife. Since the sacraments effect what 
they signify, St. Thomas tells us, we must believe that by means 
of this sacrament the spouses are given the grace to belong to (per- 
tineant) the union of Christ and the Church (Contra Gentiles 
IV, 78). The indissoluble life-union of the married couple be- 
comes a grace-laden replica and concrete realization (repraesenta- 
tio: literally, ‘‘a making present’) of the union of Christ and 
Church. Christian marriage is no longer merely something holy; 
no, it actually confers holiness, it is a sacrament in the full sense 
of the word. That is the crown and perfection of the sacredness 
of marriage. It may even be said that in virtue of its mysterious 
relationship to the union of Christ and the Church, matrimony 
has a certain preeminence over the other sacraments (Summa 
Theol. III, 65, 3). 


We may well ask why Christ bestowed on marriage this high 
distinction of relationship to His own union with the Church. 
No doubt it is due to the fact that marriage is ordained to render 
exalted and holy service to the entire Body of Christ. Matrimony 
is a so-called social sacrament, that is, its end is not merely the 
personal advantage of the two contracting parties, but also and 
above all the welfare of the community of the Church. The sacra- 
ment of matrimony has for its primary purpose the propagation 
of the race of the redeemed, the perpetuation of the Body of Christ 
on earth pilgriming to eternal beatitude. And this ministerial role 
of matrimony is bound up most intimately with and flows from 
that other ministry, or service, which husband and wife exercise 
towards each other in love and faith. 

For the accomplishment of this twofold purpose Christ has 
placed the matrimonial union of baptized persons directly into the 
sacramental current of the Church and has added to the baptismal 
character a new grace which can be called complementary to the 
grace of baptism and to the graces of the other sacraments. 
Through their nuptial consent at the altar, through their mutual 
surrender of self for a life-time of living with and for each other, 
man and woman by the power of God minister to each other the 
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MARRIAGE AND VIRGINITY 


sacrament. The husband thereby sanctifies and becomes the in- 
strument of grace to his wife, and the wife to her husband. From 
it they receive an increase of sanctifying grace and a title to all 
those helping graces which they require to fulfill faithfully the 
duties of this life-union in its varying circumstances and fortunes 
— duties both to each other and to their offspring. Above all 
the sacrament effects that the sensory appetite is sublimated and 
“spiritualized,’’ love is perfected, and the indissolubility and unity 
of marriage more firmly established, as Trent teaches. 


Like the other sacraments, matrimony unites man in a special 
manner to God and therefore deserves to be called ‘‘holy.”” We 
should as a matter of course speak of ‘‘holy matrimony’’ when 
referring to it. Ever since Luther eliminated it from the list of 
sacraments, declaring that ‘‘matrimony is a secular affair just as 
any other secular transaction,’’ the concept of “holy’’ matrimony 
began to lose ground and the way was open to the complete 
secularization of the marriage contract and ideal. We are exper- 
iencing the baneful consequences today. If matters are to im- 
prove there is no alternative but a return to “‘holy’’ matrimony. 


That marriage is indeed something sacred, and implicitly recog- 
zed as such, appears too from the fact that it has been cele- 
brated with religious ceremony among most peoples known to 
history. As far as Christianity is concerned, we know that the 
sacrament was from earliest times received in church, in the pres- 
ence of the community and with the blessing of the priest. Since 
about the fifth century we already have a special nuptial Mass, 
and a special nuptial blessing existed as early as the second cen- 
tury. Non-observance of the religious rite of matrimony was 
from very early times regarded as an offense against ecclesiastical 
discipline and religious propriety. 


Virginity too is something holy. It does not, to be sure, have 
any part in the sacred creative power of matrimony; nor is it 
numbered among the sacraments. Compared to matrimony it 
would appear at first glance to be something negative, for it sig- 
nifies continence, renunciation of the use of one’s sexual faculties 
and all that this implies. But these things in no way exhaust the 
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meaning and content of virginity; they lead only to the thresh- 
old of its real sanctity. Not everyone therefore who renounces ma- 
trimony, whether man or woman, deserves by that fact to be 
called ‘‘virgin.’’ That title of honor applies only when, besides 
the negative element of renunciation, there is also a positive side, 
namely, that the soul surrenders itself in a special manner to God 
and is united to Him. Therein consists virginity’s holiness. 

That is what St. Paul tells us in his famous seventh chapter 
of his first letter to the Corinthians, in which he gave answer to 
the Christian parents of Corinth who had asked whether their 
daughters should marry or not: “He who is unmarried is con- 
cerned with God’s claim, asking how he is to please God”’ (v. 32); 
“a woman who is free of wedlock, or a virgin, is concerned with 
the Lord’s claim, intent on holiness, bodily and spiritual’’ (v. 34), 
The negative element of virginity, the renunciation, is no more 
than a means to the end, something presupposed for treading the 
path to perfection. Its positive aspect consists in this, that Christ 
enters immediately and directly into a sanctifying spousal relation- 
ship with the soul that lives continently, that seeks to please Him 
alone and that surrenders itself to Him without reserve. Upon 
these conditions only does a person become a virgin truly dedi- 
cated to God; they are the essential constituents of the mystery 
and sublimity of the virginal state. 


This sublime union with Christ can be entered upon by the 
virginal person for the precise reason that he is ‘“‘undivided.’’ The 
married man is ‘‘at issue with himself,’’ he is ‘‘divided’’ (1 Cor. 
7:33), concerned with the world’s claim, asking how he is to 
please his wife. The virgin is undivided, because he does not 
reveal the mystery of his sensory being to another creature, as 
married people do to each other in a divinely ordained manner, 
but delivers it up to Christ intact and whole, its seal eternally 
unbroken; he is not at issue with himself because he seeks to 
please Christ alone. St. Augustine, in his commentary on the 
wedding of Cana, remarks: ‘“Those who consecrate their virgin- 
ity to God are not for that reason unwed; for they share in the 
wedding of the entire Church. And the husband of this wedding 
is Christ Himself.” 
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MARRIAGE AND VIRGINITY 


By virtue of their baptism, it is true, all Christians participate 
to a certain degree in this nuptial union of Christ. But the bridal 
relationship that Christ enters into with the virginal soul is some- 
thing entirely special and unique, and it is so sublime that it ex- 
alts consecrated virginity far above the holy state of matrimony. 
This explains why Christ, while extolling the sanctity of the 
marriage bond, nevertheless gives yet higher praise to the renun- 
ciation of marriage ‘for the kingdom of heaven's sake.’’ The 
Council of Trent, accordingly, defined explicitly that the vir- 
ginal state ranks above that of matrimony. It is for this reason 
too that the solemn vow of chastity can even dissolve the bond of 
sacramental marriage — provided that the marriage has not yet 
been consummated. 

So sublime indeed is the dignity of virginity — intelligible of 
course only in the light of supernatural faith — that the great 
teachers of the spiritual life speak of a special effulgence of glory, 
the “‘aureola virginitatis,’”’ which will distinguish the bodies of 
virgins after their resurrection. In the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
virgins will constitute the “guard of honor’’ of the lamb, His 
“attendants wherever He goes’’; they will be privileged to sing 
the song that none can learn to sing except the ‘‘first-fruits of 
mankind, who stand untainted before the throne’’ (Apoc. 14.3f.). 


In order however that freely chosen and lifelong virginity may 
fulfil its purpose and not be exposed to the danger of half-heart- 
edness or even infidelity, a special calling from God, His special 
grace, is necessary. Therefore, when counselling this state of life, 
our Savior said: ‘‘Let him accept it who can” (Matt. 19:12). It 
is of the utmost importance too to remember that this call from 
God may be expressed in those circumstances of life which make 
marriage impossible for many persons, in other words, that the 
particular necessity is in the providence of God intended to en- 
gender the virtue. In such cases, especially, we can be certain that 
God will be all the more generous with His graces, the more mag- 
nanimously the soul will cooperate with His designs. 


(To be concluded) 
Suso MAYER, O.S.B. 
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THE HUNGER AFTER WHOLENESS' 


ERE is a great book: a book of wisdom and forceful- 
ness, a book of understanding and humility, a book 
of the wonderful ways of God and man. Here is an 
example of the greatness of living thought in which 
the truths that are eternal are applied to a humanity 

that is deeply loved: a book in which the profoundest ideas are 
discussed —-without once cheapening or vulgarizing them — in 
a way that all can understand. Here is a book that must be read. 

After such an introductory paragraph, the reader might suspect 
that this reviewer is in league with some publisher, writing a 
“blurb” to be printed on a dust-wrapper. But, be assured, there 
is no such connection. In fact, sadly it is the case that this book 
has, as yet, only been published in England; and it may be some 
time before an American publisher realizes what he is missing. But 
hasten the day when it will be published in America! For this is 
a book that we need to read now. 

The Heart of Man is a great book because it attempts to in- 
tegrate and give a vision of the whole. We have many books 
which give us good glimpses of certain aspects of a problem; but 
it is rare, indeed, to find an author who is willing to tackle the 
whole problem. And Father Vann has the wonderful gift of be- 
ing able to see both the forest and the trees. A glance at the table 
of contents will give some indication of the form and breadth of 
the work: 

Part I: Man the Lover. 1) The Vision of the Whole. 2) The 
Vision of Good and Evil. 3) The Vision of Man. 4) The Vision 
of the Way. 

Part II: Man the Maker. 1) The Making of Art. 2) The 
Making of the Family. 3) The Making of the World. 4) The 
Making of the Church. 

Now it is in this framework that Father Vann does his work 
of integration. He has done a superlative, orderly, work; he has 
written with clarity and simplicity, with charm and wit and pre- 
cision. The author himself, surely, would be the last one to pre- 


‘The Heart of Man. By Gerald Vann, O.P. Geoffrey Bles: The Centenary 
Press, London, 1944. Pp. 168. Cloth, 6s. 
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HUNGER AFTER WHOLENESS 


tend that this little work of less than two hundred pages exhausts 
the possibilities: but it is, undoubtedly, a great step; for he tries 
to see the whole of the world of man and God, to see it in its 
oneness and grandeur and glory and suffering. Always at the 
center is the concept of love and worship, the concept of being. 
Then centering in and around these concepts are all the spheres 
of Christian living: work, leisure, struggle, love, family, mar- 
riage, home life, school life, community life, national life, inter- 
national life, art, music, faith, the sacraments, the sacramental 
world, the divine life, the Church, etc. This listing is only sug- 
gestive, giving some idea of the diversity of subject matter which 
is brought into focus. 


Readers of ORATES FRATRES will, naturally, be especially in- 
terested to know what Father Vann says of the role of sacred 
liturgy in this integral picture. First of all, let it be said that 
throughout Father Vann is constantly speaking of the important 
ideas which are basic to the liturgy: he speaks of the divine life, 
the Mass, the Mystical Body, worship, prayer, suffering, sacra- 
ments, the sacramental world. But, while speaking of all these 
things, he does not belabor the word “‘liturgy’’: he speaks in 
terms of the ideas and the actualities involved. In this he is rhetor- 
ically very wise; for it must be obvious to everyone by now that 
very often the more one uses the word “‘liturgy,’’ the more likely 
one is to drive people away from the reality. This is unfortunate, 
perhaps, but true; for, as Dom Benedict Steuart commented, as 
quoted in this magazine recently — 

What is necessary is to get people to grasp the real, fundamental 
meaning of the term “the liturgical spirit” and get them to see that 
it really is “the Christian spirit” and nothing else. If only people can 
be made to see that “to be liturgical” is simply to be “worshipful” 
— in the true sense! And, further, to be “worshipful” not by taking 
part in external rites and ceremonies alone, not even in those of the 
holy Sacrifice itself, i.e. by mere external presence — but by the 
constant endeavor during everyday life as well to thank God “on 
account of His great glory,” and to offer Him, “through, with and 
in His Son our Lord Jesus Christ, a/l honor and glory.” 


Now on almost every page of Father Vann’s book you will 
se him using the term “‘worship,”’ and his whole book seems to 
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be an attempt to show us how we can make this ‘‘constant en- 
deavor’’ of which Dom Steuart speaks. The word “‘liturgy’’ js 
used sparingly but there is never any doubt about its central role 
in the Christian life. Some few examples will make this clear, 
He writes on the liturgical year: 


Or, 


When you have a people living in the symbolism and responding to 
the rhythm of the Church’s liturgy you have a people living and 
worshipping in wholeness, because at every level they are healthily 
alive. .. . The liturgy fulfills the reason, for it is doctrine that it 
expresses; it speaks in symbol, and evokes an intuitive response; it is 
addressed to the senses, for its materials are colour, gesture, perfume, 
sound; and it tells of the Truth, but of the Truth which is also the 
Good and the Beautiful. If you are living within it you are brought 
constantly to the Eternal; but you are in touch too with the rhythm 
of earth, and sun and stars, the endless cycle of death and renewal. 
You cannot remain enclosed in your narrow selfhood, for you are 
living a corporate act which itself expresses a greater community 
since it expresses the dreams of humanity, the desire of the universe; 
you will never be uncreative, for you are caught up in and moulded 
by this endless process of the making of the wholeness of man (p. 
94). 


consider his comments on the disintegrating forces which 


sometimes destroy the life of the liturgy: 


Compare what happens when the liturgy is destroyed or forgotten. 
It will disintegrate, like love, into its two components; and when 
they are isolated from one another they become destructive, they 
diminish instead of enlarging the soul. Instead of a creative act of 
worship you will have sentiment and sensuality. And notice that 
these things are in their essence the opposite of worship, because in 
their essence they are simply the indulgence of the false self. Instcad 
of the great universal symbols for the deepest desires and realities 
you will find pettiness, a shallow escape. You will find music that 
begins by exalting humanity and ends by defiling it, because it has 
forgotten that its office here is only to be a symbol of the Inex- 
pressible. You will find the eye and ear involved not in the virile 
grandeur and glory of an epiphany but in a sensual indulgence which 
ignores the spirit, because there is nothing behind these sights and 
sounds which could speak to the spirit. You will find the immensi- 
ties of religion, of humanity’s needs and humanity’s destiny, set aside; 
and in their place there will be only the thoughts, that soothe and 
lull the individual —a lace-edged flower-strewn covering over the 
mouth of hell. And finally you will find the idea of making dis- 
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HUNGER AFTER WHOLENESS 


carded altogether, and replaced by a purely passive self-indulgent 
receptivity; and discarded because radically the idea of worship itself 
is discarded, the Mass no longer a cosmic corporate act but a sort of 
spectacle for which one can take seats as for a show” (p. 95). 


And, let there be consolation in his concluding remark in this 


particular section: 
And then people think that the effort to restore the liturgy is an 
aesthetic preoccupation of purists — when it is a fight to bring back 
the stuff of life (p. 95). 

“To bring back the stuff of life’: this is what Gerald Vann 
is continually trying to do. To bring us back to the Truth which 
will make us truly free, to bring us back to the love and worship 
which will make us whole, to bring us back to being. 

In the chapter called ‘““The Vision of the Way” one finds a 
brilliant, though brief, treatment of the role of the sacraments 
centered around the great sacrament of the Eucharist, the well- 
spring of divine life. After speaking of baptism (which gives us 
“the new life, which is to say precisely that it frees us from the 
bondage of the spirit of evil and makes it possible for us to live 
and work for the purposes of God’’) and confirmation (‘‘the 
sacrament of the youth approaching manhood’’), he comes to a 
discussion of the Eucharist: 


. the Eucharist which brings us not divine power merely but the 
Source of divine power. It is the Eucharist above all which empow- 
ers us to fight for the Good, and to fight as a family. There are the 
two dangers: of independence in isolation, the man without the 
child; and of uniformity without maturity, the child without the 
man. The Eucharist is the supreme way to wholeness. The Mass is 
first of all a sacrifice: an affirmation that God and not the false self 
is the center; it is the sacrifice of the whole man gathered up into 
the sacrifice of the whole Church, which itself is gathered up into 
the sacrifice of Christ. . . . How can we fail to miss the insistence 
of the liturgy on the fact that it is our common sacrifice that we 
are offering, and the common sacrament that we are receiving, a sac- 
rament of unity symbolized in the kiss of peace? (p. 82). 


This splendid discussion of the sacraments makes one wish that 
Father Vann would give us another book in which he expands 
more fully the ideas expressed so beautifully here. 

One could go on quoting indefinitely: there are wonderfully 
illuminating passages on the Mystical Body; the inevitability of 
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the apostolate; the meaning of marriage and family life; the prob- 
lems of society; the meaning of work and art; the sacramentality 
of the created world; the role of the individual Christian, the 
family, state and nation in the ordering of the world. There are 
humble passages on the role of the intellect and the true function 
of criticism; and there are profound even poetic — passages 
on the greatness of the Church. Yet to mention these parts specif- 
ically is to list only a few of the many elements which go to make 
up this great work of integration. 

In all things Father Vann exhorts us to return to the true con- 
cept of Christian morality. For, morality — rightly understood 
— is worship: 

. that sort of worship which fulfills in the world the purposes of 
God. This is the insatiable desire of the saints: to help to restore the 
world to God. It is not enough to be all things; we have to help and 
to restore all things. It is not enough to “realize the idea of the 
Good” in our own lives; we have to realize the idea of the Good in 
our environment. For indeed we have to express in our lives God; 
and God is self-diffusive Love (p. 77). 

This return to love and worship and morality is what will re- 
new the face of the world, it is what will restore all things in 
Christ. It is the great challenge, the only challenge; but the re- 
wards are unnumbered. As Father Vann reminds us beautifully 
in his conclusion: 

If you live in the Church and try to use the power of the Church 
to increase the life of the Church, then the power of the Church 
will make you yourself whole; and in your wholeness you will help 
to make your family and make your wor’ J. But you will be build- 
ing for a more than earthly beatitude, because you will be building 
the city which is eternal (p. 141). 

We must be deeply grateful to Father Vann for this extraordi- 
nary book. He has not only done a wonderful work of inte- 
grating the many aspects of Christian life, he has written words 
which will touch the heart of man. And, the heart of man—as 
he says in his opening sentence — ‘is a hunger for the reality 
which lies about him and beyond him.”’ Father Vann writes of 
the way that this hunger can be satisfied in the wholeness and one- 
ness of life in Him who is, to all men, all things. 





R. B. H. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE MYSTERY OF LOVE’ 


HE treatment of the Holy Father’s encyclical, Mystic Cor poris, 
in England would suggest that we considered it of merely 
academic interest. We seem to regard it as fodder for the dog- 
matic theologians who are sometimes rather undernourished in 
the fastnesses of Catholic Studia. When the theologians began 
to ruminate on the document they gave the Catholic public 

to understand that it was a deeply theological treatise and therefore dif- 
ficult reading, that it was moreover long and solid. 


Deeply theological most emphatically, but intended for the whole 
Church, encompassed in sixty pages, and with a clarity and persuasive- 
ness that should capture the slowest wit. Pius XII himself assures us that 
he intends “to display and extol in the eyes of all the beauty, the endow- 
ments, and the glory of Mother Church” (par. 3). Why have we pre- 
disposed the naturally lazy English reader to pass over as not for gen- 
eral consumption such an important and encouraging encyclical? Had 
it been another Mit Brennender Sorge or Quadragesimo Anno how dif- 
ferent would have been the attitude of our Catholic publicists! Yet the 
wisdom and depth of Mystici Corporis together with its clear and power- 
ful tones provide a surer hope of re-ordering our distracted world than 
any Social Encyclical. 


To some these words will appear exaggerated. There is nothing fresh 
in the document; they have heard it, and thought it, all before else- 
where. But of course we do not look to a papal encyclical to tell us some- 
thing necessarily new — since the definition of papal infallibility we have 
become prone to expect popes to produce new doctrines in quick succes- 
sion. The Vicar of Christ may produce new things or old from the 


‘From The Eastern Churches Quarterly, Vol. V, No. 12. Though O.F. has 
already carried an appreciation of the Mysticit Corporis encyclical, we print the 
following article for two reasons. 1) Its final section brings out well the focal 
significance of the holy Eucharist in the thought-sequence of the encyclical. 2) It 
establishes clearly that the papal document does not condemn the theory that 
non-baptized, while not belonging to the body of the Church, can be said to 
belong to its soul. The ‘“‘funestus error’’ of which the Pope speaks in par. 64 
has a quite different import, and must be understood in its broader context. 
While we personally consider the body-soul theory inadequate and even mis- 
leading, the encyclical does not warrant our rejecting it as heretical — as several 
articles deriving from American theological circles have recently done. 

In regard to the ‘‘falsely mystical views (the misconception of the Church 
as a formless organism without organization) which take their stand to a large 
extent round the liturgical movement’ (p. 214), we wonder whether the author 
had in mind persons within or without the Church. The Catholic liturgical 
movement can hardly be held responsible for the mystical theorizings of the 
Heards and Huxleys.—ED. 
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Church’s treasury according to the needs of the moment. But the truths 
he promulgates are the truths of the Church; and the fact that so much 
has been written round the mystery of Christ in us, would lead us to 
expect the Pope to gather the theological thought of the Church into a 
unity and give it comprehensive and universal expression. The significance 
of the encyclical is in the fact that while it may all have been said before 
by different sections of the teaching Church, it has never hitherto been 
given whole and universal expression. That is surely the point of the 
Holy Father’s words about the discussions on the doctrine: “From a right 
minded and earnest investigation of this subject, and from the clash of 
conflicting opinions and a rivalry of views, inspired by love of truth 
and obedience to the Church, precious light emerges and promotes a real 
advance even in these sacred sciences. We have therefore no word of 
blame for those who follow their various patterns and methods in their 
efforts to reach and, as far as possible, illustrate, this profound mystery” 
(par. 78). The encyclical is in some ways the conclusion, the final stage, 
of the intense devotion and thought of the Church universal during the 
last forty or fifty years. 

In the first place we must bear in mind that the Pope is writing about 
the One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church — sinners are not 
excluded except by schism, heresy or apostasy (22, 23). Thus non-Cath- 
olics may be not excluded from the Church because their schism or heresy 
is only a material sin. In the second place it is useful to recall the differ- 
ent aspects of the unity of the Church considered in the sciences of 
apologetics and dogmatic theology. Apologetics is concerned with the 
visible unity by which the true Church is recognized. The Pope, con- 
cerned more with the aspect of dogmatic theology, is in effect correct- 
ing the emphasis that inevitably has been given to visible unity since the 
Reformation. These two praesupposita will be evident as we proceed. 

The encyclical then gathers together the many facets of a divine mys- 
tery which we can never in this life comprehend. Fr. Bevenot, S.J., has 
written of the encyclical: “It will surprise many [non-Catholics] to find 
so much of their own thought on papal lips, thinking as they so often do 
that what they prize is excluded by ecclesiastical claims, and not realizing 
that the Church is indeed a mystery, a complexus oppositorum” (Clergy 
Review, April 1944, p. 151). The freshness of the encyclical lies in the 
manner of gathering all the great paradoxes concerning the Church into 
a single compass, with emphasis on the central reality in which will be 
found the beginning of a synthesis only finally to be discovered in the 
life of vision. The opposites remain such in this life, but their coincidence 
is begun in the furnace of charity. The visible Church, the Church in- 
visible; the hierarchic Church, the Church charismatic; the Holy Church, 
the Church of sinners; the juridical Church, the supernatural Church; 
the divine Church, whose members are not divinized; the one Church, 
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THE MYSTERY OF LOVE 


for whose unity we beg at the celebration of every Mass. All these para- 
doxes are included in Mystici Corporis, and many others too. The mystery 
is of a many sided unity, and therefore the mind may easily fix on one 
facet in such a way as to forget the others. This is the way of over- 
emphasis so frequently the father of heresy and the slayer of mystery. 
One may stress the holiness to the detriment of sinners in the Church, 
the hierarchy or the visible head to the detriment of the internal spirit, 
the disunity of Christians to the rejection of true unity and so on, and 
each one the other way round. In each and every case there would be a 
misunderstanding of the Unity of the Mystical Body and therefore an 
attack on the very heart of the Church. 

If we take this oneness of the Church we may find the over-emphasis 
at both extremes. There are non-Catholics who, taking stock of all the 
divisions among Christians, despair of the unity of the Church except as 
a very remote ideal. The Christian Church is a shattered mirror, each 
fragment reflecting some little aspect (true and genuine enough in itself) 
of the Body of Christ. But all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
cannot put it together, the only hope being an inner unity of purpose, 
undetected by the world that scorns divided Christendom, but seen by 
the inner light of Wisdom. 


On the other hand there are some who seem to think Catholics hold 
such a rigid view of the unity of the Roman Catholic Church that ex- 
ternal form and legalism threaten the very life of the Body of Christ, 
rendering it incapable of nourishment or growth, and the prayer of Christ 
for the unity of the Church, already one as a unit of matter is one, seems 
superfluous. You either belong to the one, visible organization, which 
may be called the Body of Christ, but is more recognizable under the 
label “R.C.,” or you are not of Christ’s fold and deserve to be damned. 
This might almost seem to imply that we who are of the Church of 
Rome do not deserve to be damned, which is the height of pride and error, 
or that these members are so completely enslaved to the Vicar of Christ 
that the whole Body acts as an automaton. 

There are true elements in these two extremes, and these may stand as 
representative of the many opposita whose coincidence is the mystery of 
Christ’s Body and the scope of the Holy Father’s widely embracing sum- 
mary of its doctrine. He sets out to refute the two “mutually contra- 
dictory errors” of rationalism and false mysticism in order to dispel the 
groundless fears of those who refuse to consider the doctrine on account 
of these errors, and so “to lend new splendor to the beauty of the Church; 
to impart a fuller appreciation of the unique and supernatural dignity of 
the faithful united in the Body of Christ with their Head; and to pre- 
clude manifold errors on this subject” (9, 10, 11). 

The encyclical, then deals with the Church’s unity in love. The true 
conception of this uifying bond avoids the two erroneous extremes; on 
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the one hand the denial of the essential place of love in the Church by 
those who treat her as a mere juridical body — an organization without 
organic life; and on the other the misconception of the love, which binds 
in one, a misconception that leaves a formless organism without organi- 
zation. This latter view is so common today that the Pope has had to 
reserve most of the condemnatory section of the Letter to falsely mys- 
tical views, which take their stand to a large extent round the liturgical 
movement. It is inevitable that in a time of war people should seek an 
escape through the poetic beauties of mystical love. If one studies the 
vast amount of literature that has appeared on this subject one finds this 
general character — the presumption that the end is not only prima in 
intentione, but also prima in executione, that it is possible to put in one’s 
thumb and pull out the plum of the spiritual pie without any prosaic 
cutting or munching of the hard pie crust. The presumption is that the 
union of charity is at once fully acquired through the sacraments and the 
liturgy, and all follows from that without more ado. This surely is the 
explanation of the success of the Heards and Huxleys in England today. 
On the Continent this movement has apparently been more theological 
and therefore more insidious, so that Pius XII has been moved to con- 
demn the pantheism of an undifferentiated identity with Christ, the 
quietism of a false reliance on the Holy Spirit, the humanism that dis- 
courages the frequent use of the sacrament of penance and the asking 
for things from God (84-88). 

These errors, which are latent in the English mystical movement too, 
arise from a one-sided insistence on love in Christ. The encyclical shows 
the way in which this divine union of charity must embrace a far wider 
series of elements; it shows that it is not all as easy as the modern mys- 
tic would have it. But it does insist that, despite the error, the essential 
element of ecclesiastical unity lies in the all-embracing divine charity. 
This seems to be clear too from what we know of the latest encyclical, 
issued on Easter Sunday, concerned with the Eastern Churches. In this 
His Holiness, writing in honor of the fifteenth centenary of St.Cyril of 
Alexandria, reduces the unities involved to three, unity in faith, unity 
in love, and unity under the Vicar of Christ. Although some may be 
surprised to find the vehement St. Cyril held up as a model of brotherly 
love, it is evident that Pius XII regards this as of fundamental importance. 
We quote from the summary given by the Vatican Radio: “Today too 
the spirit of charity will steer the way home for the return of the dis- 
sidents, facilitating mutual comprehension, showing respect for the insti- 
tutions, the liturgy, and the hierarchical orders of the East, and holding 
Latin institutions and rites in the same esteem.” 

Of recent years the apologetic of the “notes” has tended to reduce the 
unity of the Church to the visible unity of faith, worship and regimen 
to be judged hic et nunc, in the temporal present. By the encyclical 
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TFHE MYSTERY OF LOVE 


Mystici Corporis, with its application in this most recent Orientalis Ec- 
clesiae Decus, it is clear that the Holy Father would take us back to 
something more fundamental, a unity in Christ which embraces all mem- 
bers of His Body from the beginning. He would remind us that the note 
of unity which our Lord demanded was that of love and that this unity 
is a process of unification, a dynamic operation of Christ’s, gathering all 
into one, continuing His work in the world until His Bride is completely 
one with Him, unspotted, the fulness of Christ “who is filled all in all” 
in the fulness of time. In this sense the Pope refers to these beautiful 
words of St. Thomas: “Quia Ecclesia est instituta propter Christum, dici- 
tur (in Ep. ad Ephesios) quod est plenitudo ejus: Christi, id est, ut omnia, 
quae virtute sunt in Christo, quasi quodammodo in membris ipsius eccle- 
siae impleantur, dum sc. omnes sensus spirituales et dona et quidquid po- 
test esse in ecclesia, quae omnia superabundanter sunt in Christo, ab ipso 
deriventur in membra ecclesiae et perficiantur in eis” (in Ep. ad Ephesios, 
i, lect.8) (cf. par. 77 of encycl.). 

We might sum up what we have said so far by appropriating a text: 
There remains the unity of faith, the unity of “regimen,” and the unity 
of charity, these three, and the greatest of these is the unity of charity. 
Charity is the form of the virtues and in this sense it is the form of the 
unity of the Church. 

By this I do not mean primarily man’s charity for God; that would 
flout all the work done by the theologians in showing the essence of the 
Unity to be in grace. Grace is however the effect of God’s creative love 
in the soul; it is God’s charity which makes the Church one by infusing 
into men’s souls this share in His supernatural life, bringing human 
creatures into the intimacy of the Trinity. This is given to us through 
Christ who thus gathers every member throughout the whole of life into 
an actual unity: “By means of the beatific vision which He enjoyed from 
the time when He was received into the womb of the Mother of God, 
He has forever and continuously had present to Him all the members of 
His Mystical Body, and embraced them with His saving love. . . . In the 
manger, on the cross, in the eternal glory of the Father, Christ sees and 
embraces all the members of His Church, and He sees them far more 
clearly, embraces them far more lovingly, than does a mother the child 
of her bosom, far better than a man knows and loves himself” (75). 
This is the divine charis that, freely given by God, makes us lovable and 
thereby alive in the intimate life of the Trinity. “Christ in us and we in 
Christ” because the Father so loved the world. (N.B. par. 47f.) The Pope 
makes this clear by treating of Christ’s claim to Headship as the source 
of light and holiness and as the upholder of the Mystical Body (47-57). 
The Word breathing forth Icve has created His Church in that breath of 
love. “This Spirit of Christ is the invisible principle to which we must 
ilo attribute the union of all the parts of the Body with one another 
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and with their exalted Head. . . . He with His heavenly breath of life is 
the source from which proceeds every single vital and effectively salu- 
tary action in all the parts of the Body” (56). 

This charis is the heart of the New Law and therefore it includes also 
the juridical aspect of the Church, which needs to be so carefully safe- 
guarded against the increasing number of those who think they can love 
thus without first doing what they are told. Several times in the course 
of the encyclical the Pope returns to the theme of the union of the 
juridical and mystical elements in the Church’s constitution; for there 
are many who conceive of obedience to God’s commandments and the 
laws of the Church as flowing from the mystic union of love — “if you 
love Me (meaning ‘when you love me’) you will keep My command- 
ments.”’ But, as we have seen, this unity of members with Christ is never 
perfect on this earth, must always be growing, through purification and 
nutrition. The member seeking union must begin by obeying external 
laws and fitting himself into the organization. The initial love which 
comes with the first influx of grace requires a careful training and strict 
discipline, overcoming the admixture of self-love and purifying motives 
by means of service. It is absurd to think that a group of well-wishers, 
standing about, looking in different directions and holding different views 
of life can, without ado, be surrounded by four stone walls and covered 
with a lofty gothic roof and called a church. They must be regimented 
at first; they must learn to listen and to obey; to look the same way. 
“Our union in and with Christ arises first of all from the fact that, the 
Christian commonwealth being by its Founder’s will a perfect social 
Body, all its members must be united by a common aspiration to the 
same end... and this must also be externally manifested, by the pro- 
fession of the same faith, by a common use of the same sacraments, by 
participation in the same sacrifice, and by the practical observance of 
the same law” (67, 67). The exercise of the moral virtues, particularly 
of the ascetic moral virtues, disposes the soul for increase in charity; 
obedience, the greatest of the moral virtues, from which spring the acts 
of the virtue of religion, overcomes self-will and so disposes the soul for 
the union, the identification, with God’s will which is charity. By fol- 
lowing obediently the direction of the way mapped out, we can cooper- 
ate in the social Body, looking towards the same end and so growing closer 
together in love. The service of Religion opens the way to the friendship 
of Communion, and it is only after training in Religious Service that our 
Lord will fulfil His saying: “I no longer call you servants but friends.” 
The danger in our work towards reuniting Christendom is that we pre- 
sume to start with a union of hearts; that is in fact impossible without 
the juridical preparation, the acceptance of the other two unities. (N.B. 


61-63, and compare St. Thomas on the “New Law,” I-II, 108.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF LOVE 


The discipline of religious worship which leads to the perfecting of 
love includes the essential means of salvation — the commandments and 
the sacraments, and these must be imposed on the universal Church by 
a single authority. All the rest may be left to local authority to determine, 
the form of the liturgy, the application of the laws of service; but it is 
always given to the people by means of authority to be obeyed (38, 40). 
“Therefore the bishops are not only to be regarded as more eminent mem- 
bers of the universal Church . . . but each of them is also, so far as his 
own diocese is concerned, a true pastor who tends and rules in the name 
of Christ the flock committed to his care” (42). Christ left a great 
freedom in all that was not immediately concerned with the essential 
“regimen,” but even this freedom is canalized by episcopal authority 
according to traditional rites and customs. It is here that the Pope’s 
repeated pleas for mutual understanding should be remembered, as lead- 
ing towards the full unity of charity, not presupposing the bond of love. 

But the one Rule, apart from the Sacraments, which is not patient of 
localization, is the Rule of Faith — the unity which the Pope always puts 
first. It is the universal bond of all those who have the mind of Christ: 
“there is ‘one Lord, one faith,’ that faith by which we adhere to the one 
God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent. . . . Christian faith binds us no 
less closely with one another and with our divine Head; for all we who 
believe ‘having the same spirit of faith’ are illumined by the same light 
of Christ, nourished by the same food of Christ, governed by the same 
power and teaching authority of Christ” (70). And the unity of faith 
comes under the rule of the Vicar of Christ who is identified with the 
one Head in this teaching authority (cf. 40, 68). The Pope emphasizes 
the need for one faith and one government. “Only those are to be ac- 
counted really ‘members of the Church who have been regenerated in the 
waters of baptism and profess the true faith, and have not cut themselves 
off from the structure of the Body. . . . Those who are divided from one 
another in faith or government cannot be living in the one Body” (22). 
And in this context it is useful to refer to a sentence which occurs later 
in the encyclical; speaking of non-Catholics the Pope says: “Though 
they may be related to the Mystical Body of the Redeemer by some un- 
conscious yearning and desire, yet they are deprived of those many great 
heavenly gifts and aids which can be enjoyed only in the Catholic 
Church” (100). 


We should of course beware of adopting an attitude more absolute 
than that of the Pope himself. Having accepted all this discipline of 
faith and the sacraments some are inclined to regard themselves as having 
whieved unity. Perhaps there might even seem a suggestion of this in the 
Pope’s appeal to non-Catholics at the end of the encyclical. But the Pope 
8 speaking as the visible head of the Catholic Church. The Father has a 
pecial duty towards the family under his care; but the individual mem- 
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ber has no right to adopt an air of condescension. Christ is the Way and 
the Truth; the Mystic Christ is therefore the Truth; but the individual 
cannot equate his share in that Truth with Truth itself. In any case he 
must wait “till we all meet in the unity of faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the maturity 
of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13; cf. St. Thomas’ commentary on 
this; and Thornton, pp. 307ff.). And even the unity of faith is not ulti- 
mate, or at least is not complete; it must give place to vision, and vision 
comes only with the cooperation of love. Meanwhile the individual 
must remain in the cloud of unseeing belief, seeking perfection through 
love which reacts on the mind through the gifts of the Spirit. He must 
be growing in this unity, and growth comes through love, as he is nour- 
ished by the sacrament of love. 

Therefore the Pope urges a love of the Bride of Christ; loving her 
sacraments, her liturgy, her popular piety, her authority. . . . But more 
than this we must have a practical love for the Body of Christ “as it 
manifests itself in this mortal flesh of ours, composed of frail human 
members, some of whom may be little worthy of the position which 
they hold in that venerable Body” (90). We must also hold dear the 
weak and the sick (whether physically or spiritually), the young and 
the poor (91). This love must be as universal as Christ’s Himself who 
“in His Bride embraces without exception every member of the human 
race” . . . reconciling God with all men, held asunder by nationality and 
race, and bidding them come together into one Body. So “‘a true love of 
the Church requires . . .that in other human beings not yet united with 
us in the Body of the Church we should see brethren of Christ accord- 
ing to the flesh called with us to the same eternal salvation” (94). From 
this the Pope goes on to urge that this love must be active, pointing 
to the duty of every member to work for the “edification” of the Body 
of Christ (96). 

This is the most recent and perhaps the clearest echo of the caritas 
theme of St. Cyprian’s De Unitate Ecclesiae. That theme has of course 
found scattered echoes before. 

It would be useful to quote here the whole of the first section of St. 
Thomas’ commentary on Ephesians 4. But space will permit only this 
brief extract: “Modus servandae unitatis est in vinculo pacis. Charitas 
enim est con conjunctio animorum. Nulla autem rerum materialium con- 
junctio stare potest, nisi ligetur aliquo vinculo. Eodem modo nec con- 
junctio animorum per charitatem stare potest nisi ligetur; hujusmodi 
autem verum ligamen est pax, quae est . . . tranquillitas modi, speciei et 
ordinis, quando sc. unusquisque habet suum est. . . . Quae quidem pax 
servatur per justitiam. Opus justitiae pax” (Eccl. 6). And St. Thomas 
goes on tq apply this to the unity of the Body of Christ with its three- 
fold type of unity. 
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THE MYSTERY OF LOVE 


We may now begin to understand why the Pope of Peace whose motto 
is “Opus justitiae pax” has chosen to outline the primary truths of the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Him who came to bring Peace on earth 
to men of good will. If we seek to grow into this unity we must drop 
the spirit of hostility, of the absolutism which divides, and adopt the 
spirit of peace-makers, lovers of all mankind in Christ’s Body. If as soon 
as we feel ourselves in union we begin to develop an apologetic that is 
apoplectic, throwing fits when it meets any opposition, then we may 
easily fall out of union. Pére Congar has summed up this matter at the 
end of Divided Christendom where he appeals for the right attitude of 
Catholics towards their “separated brethren” (pp. 261f.): “the cultiva- 
tion of an attitude which is evangelical, fraternal and friendly, the out- 
lok of a member of a great fellowship and not of a unit in a system.” 
This follows from the central unity of love in the Church militant 
which has not yet reached its full stature, a theme clearly and accurately 
daborated by the same author in the second chapter of that important 
work (it should in fact be read in the light of what the encyclical says 
of the union of charity). 

Finally the Pope concludes the central and positive exposition of the 
mystery with “‘a few words on the Most Holy Eucharist, through which 
that union reaches its culmination in this mortal life” (80). This would 
em to be the cornerstone to the whole doctrine of the mystic union of 
the members in the Body of Christ, for there is an intimate relation 
between the Mystical Body and the Eucharistic Body of Christ which 
culminates in this union of mind and will in charity. 

First of all there is the Eucharistic Sacrifice, in which “this wonderful 
and inestimable union, binding us with one another and with our divine 
Head, should find a special manifestation before the eyes of the faithful.” 
This is the continuation, the renewal of the sacrifice of Christ’s Body on 
the cross, and it is principally a sacrifice of the Mystical Body, the Church. 
The priest is the mouthpiece of the Church, offering on behalf of the 
whole Mystical Body. ‘Per hostiam corporis Christi designatur oblatio 
avisibilis membrorum Christi in terris conversantium” (De la Taille, 
Mysterium Fidei, 329). The raison d’étre of the Sacrifice is that the whole 
Mystical Body throughout the total passage of time should be able to 
make its own the Sacrifice of Calvary. Here we have the outward climax 
of the juridical aspect of the Church. Not only is the whole procedure 
irussed up with the most minute laws and rules, demanding minute sub- 
ervience to rubrical authority, but also the virtue of religion of which 
it is the most complete expression, is of its nature one of service, of 
tbedience to law and of destruction of self-centredness. The Sacrifice of 
the Mass is the social act of the Church, the consecration of the Mystical 
body of Christ to the glory of God. The common end of each individual 
sre-afirmed in this act of obedience, which continues the obedience unto 
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death of Christ on Calvary. Speaking elsewhere in the encyclical of the 
juridical bonds of the Church, the Pope says: “Here the end is most 
exalted; it is the continued sanctification of the Body’s members for the 
glory of God and the Lamb slain for us, and the source is most divine; 
it is not only the decree of the Eternal Father and the earnest desire of 
our Savior, but also the interior inspiration and impulse of the Holy 
Spirit” (67). All this is renewed at each holy Sacrifice, drawing the social 
bonds closer together at each renewal. 

Then the Eucharist as the sacrament, the love feast, the sacrificial 
meal, the feeding of all on the same sacred food represented by the many 
grains of wheat and the grapes brought together and drawn into the unity 
of this bread and wine, here indeed is the effective symbol of unity. ‘The 
ultimate reality of the Eucharist, the result which is signified, the res 
tantum of the Sacrament, is the unity of the Mystical Body. The real 
presence of Christ’s Body is not an end itself, but is the effective sign 
of the Mystical Body. The modern devotion to Christ’s real presence 
often overlooks the essential fact that the Eucharistic Body of Christ 
is res et sacramentum. Certainly the Pope in this document has to curb 
the ardor of those who are trying through the liturgical movement to 
return to the more fundamental attitude to the Eucharist, by pointing 
out that we do pray to our Lord as well as with and through Him (88). 
Yet the truth remains that Christ gave His Body as food for His Body, 
rather than as the object of the members’ adoration. 

When we enquire more closely into this res of the Eucharist which is 
the unity of the Body, we discover that it is in fact nothing less than 
love. St. Thomas in the earlier part of his treatise on the Eucharist speaks 
of the res as this unity of the Mystical Body, but later in treating the 
nature of the effect he discusses it in terms of charity. Other sacraments 
give an increase of habitual charity, but this Queen of the Sacraments 
bestows an increase of actual love. Its effect may thus be described as 
the fire or fervor of charity, burning up each individual soul in the 
furnace of Christ’s love, until it dissolves as it were into the being of 
Christ. The Blessed Sacrament, the Pope says, “gives to us the very 
Author of supernatural grace, from whom we are enabled to draw that 
spirit of charity which bids us live not our own life, but the life of 
Christ, and whereby we love the Redeemer Himself in all the members 
of His social Body” (82). 

Here then in the Eucharistic Sacrifice are united the two elements 
which sum up all the paradoxes of this mysterious oneness in Christ and 
which the Pope is primarily concerned to reconcile, the juridical and 
the mystical. “Sicut quippe corpus ecclesiasticum est res sacramenti 
eucharistiae, sic ejusdem corporis oblatio et dedicatio est propria res sacri- 
ficii eucharistici’” (De la Taille, op. and loc. cit.). In the daily liturgy 
around the altar table of the Lord the individual members are drawn 
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THE MYSTERY OF LOVE 


closer into the mystical unity; by the Sacrifice they offer the service of 
obedience, the denial of their‘ self-will, the satisfaction for their sins; by 
the Communion they receive the gracious uniting of their wills with 
God’s will, prepared by obedience, the unity of love. Here then is the 
kernel of the encyclical, the mystery of love, expressed in the following 
somewhat lengthy quotation (64): “We deplore and condemn the calami- 
tous error which invents an imaginary Church, a society nurtured and 
shaped by charity, with which it disparagingly contrasts another society 
which it calls juridical. Those who make this totally erroneous distinc- 
tion fail to understand that it was one and the same purpose — namely 
that of perpetuating on this earth the salutary work of Redemption — 
which caused the divine Redeemer both to give the community of human 
beings founded by Him the constitution of a society perfect in its own 
order, provided with all its juridical and social elements, and also, with 
that same end in view, to have it enriched by the Holy Spirit with 
heavenly gifts and powers. It is true that the Eternal Father willed it to 
be the ‘kingdom of the Son of His love’ (Col. 1:13), but He willed it 
to be a true kingdom, one, that is, in which all believers would yield the 
complete homage of their intellect and will, and with humble and obe- 
dient hearts be likened to Him who for us ‘became obedient unto death.” 
Hence there can be no real opposition or incompatibility between the 
invisible mission of the Holy Spirit and the juridical office which pastors 
and teachers have received from Christ. Like body and soul in us, the 
two realities are complementary and perfect each other, both having their 
origin in one and the same Savior who not only said, as He breathed the 
divine Spirit upon the apostles: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost,’ but also 
enjoined aloud: ‘As the Father has sent Me, I also send you,’ and again: 
‘He that heareth you heareth Me.’ ” 


Within this mystery of love must lie the secret of the coincidentia 
oppositorum, the reconciliation of opposites, in the Church of Christ. 


ConraD PEp.ter, O.P. 





We begin to live the moral life in the Christian sense when 
we begin to turn all that we do and are into worship; and if 
we do that, the false self will die within us and we shall be- 
gin to be made whole; and we shall forget to be grasping, 
even about the things of the spirit, because we shall want to 
serve the world.—FR. GERALD VANN, O.P., The Heart of 
Man, p. 85. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
ESCAPIST WORSHIPPERS 


N escapist seems to be a person who tries to avoid a reality, 

He feels that this reality is too strong, or too ugly, 

or too unpleasant to be faced. The escape can be 

effected in different ways. You can run away from 

an ugly place like the downtown area blighted by 

commercialism and ruggedly individualistic greed and betake your- 

self to a green hill and a house breathing the air of a Roman farm- 

house or a Louis XVI pavilion or a colonial mansion. Or you 

can ignore the existence of the sore before your eyes and look the 

other way and get very mad if somebody by word or deed moves 

the thing right back in front of you. You can engineer all sorts 

of social and polite ostracisms against those who bring the stark 

realities of life into your field of vision by calling such untimely 
prophets names, but you would still be an escapist. 


Another common method of escape is that practiced by both 
sexes, when they paint or gloss over the signs of age and maturity 
in an effort to appear young. When stout, middle-aged dowagers 
speak of themselves as “‘girls’’ — which is a thick lie, because a 
girl is a maiden and not a mother — when they try to make their 
old mouths seductively youthful by means of red paint, when 
they dress in flowery muslin instead of the mature and more solid 
wares becoming to their age, then they are escapists. And their 
bald, pot-bellied husbands, who like to join the “‘boys’’ of their 
own age and looks, who slap each others’ backs and shout jovial, 
worn-out and exuberant greetings as if they were kids full of 
vigor, while really their digestive tract has slowed up and lumbago 
pinches the small of their backs — they seem to be just nice fel- 
lows, but at bottom of it all is the desire to escape from an age 
which would find a more fitting expression in gravity, wise humor, 
steady judgment and restraint of manner. A generation that hates 
to look its own self, in which schoolboys dress and act like young 
men and men with broadened midriffs make painful efforts to ap: 
pear twenty years younger, has at least an exaggerated notion o! 
the equality of men under democracy. But you can push thing! 
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ESCAPIST WORSHIPPERS 


a bit too far. And where are you going to put the infants and 
the people whom the Romans called “‘senes,’’ the French “‘vieil- 
lards’”’ and the Germans “‘Greise,’’ and for whom we have no term 
except an offensive adjective: ‘‘senile’’? 


This escapism and make-believe, this strutting in feathers and 
war paint has pervaded everything the modern world does. A 
Hollywood movie knows only the picturesque in poverty and 
even an Oakie appears manicured and made-up smoothly. And 
don’t blame the producers if you feel that, e.g., the French and 
Russian movies are more honest in their portrayal of humanity 
and nature. The producers do what the public wants and the 
public does not want to see anything that reminds them of the 
ugly realities around the corner. Even the war pictures of our 
pictorial magazines have the poor maimed corpses photographed 
and reproduced like a rather horrid but well arranged ‘‘photo 
montage.” 


The climax of all this insincere fuss comes where it necessarily 
must come, when man faces the one reality which he cannot 
deny: death. The nurse in the office does not say: ““Mr. Smith 
died."” No, “He passed away.’ Really a rather funny expression, 
and since it is the official term for any well-bred nurse to use, it 
now sounds just as gruesome as “‘He died’’ —a good, peaceful, 
honest term. 


But the poor nurse is an orphan compared to her sinister suc- 
cessor in the sequence of affairs: the man who practices the lucra- 
tive and sure trade of embalming, selling more or less ornate 
coffins, decorating the home or chapel and furnishing the per- 
sonnel for funerals. They are considered rude if they refer to a 
corpse as a “‘body.’’ Now it is ‘‘the patient.’’ The poor fellow 
is dead, everybody knows it, but the mortician — what a word! 
—refers to him with a mellow, commercially sympathetic ring 
in his voice as the patient."’ Death is something to escape from, 
and quickly: no widow or child mourns, no veils are worn, and 
we go to the movies or a wedding or a cocktail party the next 
day, pretending that we want to spare the sensibilities of our 
tllow men whom we can’t bother with our own grief — or are 
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we afraid? Do we want to forget that hideous thing called death? 
By contrast, and in a sort of “‘flight towards the danger’’ spirit, 
they overdo the funeral pomp in some places and make a wildly 
somber affair of it with black drapes all over the place, a thea- 
atrical display as soothing to the nerves as our “‘brave’’ show of 
carelessness: and that too is an escape. Or are our ‘‘memorial 
parks’’ which have pushed the good old cemetery or graveyard 
out of sight not as escapist as dope, drug and drink? Flower beds 
and lawns and well-trimmed trees, too well kept for an ordinary 
park or garden, too suspiciously neat, is all we see nowadays, for 
the crosses and grave-stones— and what atrocities they often 
were, to be sure — have been superseded by invisible small slabs 
beneath the even lawn: you have to poke your face right down 
to see where your beloved one lies dead. 

Our believing forebears were as kind and gentle as we could 
be about “Sister Death.’’ It is not necessary to be rude and coarse 
about it. They called it a sleep and the place a “‘koimeterion,” a 
cemetery, a resting-place. But there you have all the difference. 
That is a gentle and loving name for a reality from which they 
did not run away. The dead are asleep, they have fallen asleep 
in Christ, they rest in peace — but they are not “‘patients,”’ nor 
is the cemetery a memorial park. 


Fill in the gaps in this sketch of our generation the world over 
and see how far we have gone. Look at your nicely wrapped 
bread, a cross between plaster of Paris and a rubber sponge, 
devoid of all the natural goodness and taste real flour gives. Look 
at the furniture they offer you, from the cheap, tin door-chimes 
down to some “‘period-piece’’ run off by the thousands in fac- 
tories on Lake Michigan or the River Tweed or in Saxony. Look 
at the catalogs that offer mail order altars and ‘‘holy’’ pictures 
for the home. An altar is a thing on which the priest sacrifices. 
Is there nobody to stop five-and-ten-cent stores and mail order 
houses from selling silly little contraptions they call ‘‘altars,’’ to 
the ridicule of sensible non-Catholics and to our shame? From 
the sale the things seem to have, together with bulbs containing 
misdesigned luminous crosses, incandescent statues, crucifixes con- 
taining (‘‘containing’”’ I said — don’t wince at the word) cheap 
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ESCAPIST WORSHIPPERS 


paraphernalia for sick calls, one could despair of the public. May 
you now sell anything? Is all you have to do just advertise? 

This escapist make-believe, this willingness to accept the sub- 
stitute for the real thing, this greed to have a fake ‘“‘marble’”’ altar 
as big and shiny as the high altar in an Italian cathedral in your 
own little frame or plaster church, this acceptance of the cheap 
and shoddy for the simple thing, is not something that just hap- 
pened accidentally in one sphere of life. It has penetrated every- 
where. If you don’t believe it examine critically the following 
things: a mail order catalog, a catalog from one of our ecclesi- 
astical hardware stores —e.g. their “‘liturgical’’ altars, ‘‘litur- 
gical’’ vestments, “‘liturgical’’ cassocks and whatnots — your own 
house, your sanctuary; or just look through the catalogs of new 
prayerbooks and sure-fire devotions, plus the so-easily-answered- 
problems-of-those-benighted-non-Catholics type of pamphlets 
which certain presses turn out as fast as Willow Run or River 
Rouge turn out planes. 


It is an atmosphere which pervades everything with its stench 
of cheapness. We have had vigorous protests against it here and 
elsewhere. Eric Gill raised his voice. Charles Péguy and Léon 
Bloy grew furiously eloquent about it. Some bishops of Central 
Europe set up art commissions in their dioceses which stamped out 
the worst — until Hitler and the bombs came to take care of this 
noble effort. 


This is not an esthetic affair. Keep the commandments, all ten 
of them, love your neighbor, don’t eat fish on Friday and pay 
your dues, surely; but this is not the whole of religion. You can 
do all these things and still be far removed from having actualized 
that consecrated person whom baptism gave you a seminal power 
to become and whom you are supposed to develop into ‘‘the full 
stature of Christ."” A sanctuary full of plaster statues (out of a 
catalog), a home full of the cheap and ‘‘framed’’ picture versions 
of true sanctity, your prayerbooks full of synthetic replicas of un- 
felt, manufactured mysticism and trite bombast, the range of your 
articulate language with the Holy reduced to three or four set 
formulas which you intensify by quantity, not quality — all this 
together gives you the religious veneer and lacquer which peels off 
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your live personality the moment you really move or brush some- 
thing harder than you yourself. 

A Church that will cut off from its living body any member 
that insists on the slightest deviation from Christ’s dogmatic image 
painted in the clear and hard lines of verbal definitions, great and 
hieratic, cannot have a double Christ: a Christ of the official docu- 
ments, a sort of invisible hard core of the second Christ, the “‘living 
Christ,’’ a Christ of the people, the product of their undirected 
emotions and their dreams. The “‘living’’ Christ too is clearly 
outlined for us, as clearly as the one of theology, both in Scrip- 
ture and the liturgy. Both Christs are identical. But because 
Scripture and the liturgy have been a closed book to the multitude 
for so long, we now have a legion of man-made images which are 
the reflection of the Lord in the souls of a bourgeois generation 
of speculators ad la baisse. They make statues, pictures, prayers and 
hymns. And they sell them too — like hot-cakes, because they 
appeal to that low-lying stratum of human personality which is 
in us all: the desire to escape in order to revel in illusions. The 
spice they add is dangerously near to ‘‘suppressed sex.’’ It is un- 
healthy. A girlish face, soft and boneless, with a yellow goatee, 
never is the face of our Lord, especially not with blond curls 
floating down its forehead in the style of a fairy queen. Such pic- 
tures are outrageous and can only harm young souls and old ones. 
Nor is our Lady less insulted by a representation of a Gibson girl 
with an empty, sugary face. 

No wonder that the religion of the Cross sounds like a foreign 
message to those who live on this kind of imagery and the ‘‘devo- 
tions with returns’ that go with it and which resort to ‘‘success 
advertising.’’ I quote: ‘Spiritual insurance — reaches beyond the 
grave — endures forever! How? By enrolment in the ... Union 
(approved by the Holy See... ). No other society of any kind 
can offer you such extensive spiritual benefits. . . . A special share 
in the Masses, Communions and other good works of our Fathers 
(over 4000) and their charges (several million) . . . Indul- 
gences. . . . Conditions of membership: One Our Father and Hail 
Mary daily or weekly.”” And comes the rub — for who would 
advertise like Life Buoy soap just for an Our Father and Hail 
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ESCAPIST WORSHIPPERS 


Mary and the ‘‘shares’’ — yearly membership: $1.00; perpetual, 
$10.00; family, $100.00 (it’s expensive to have a family; Mar- 
garet Sanger must be right then!). Instalment payments avail- 
able. ‘‘Make our Divine Savior one of your heirs by remember- 
ing His work in your wills.” Of course the wise salesman doesn’t 
put the money in the same sentence with the other items. You 
can't pin simony on him. A period saves him from ecclesiastical 
unpleasantness. But it does not save his salesmanship from being 
called revolting and offensive. I am sure the vendors of oxen and 
doves and the money changers in the Temple had their safeguards, 
their ‘‘korban’’ or some other hair-splitting distinction, or the 
Temple elders would not have tolerated them. And still, our 
gentle Lord made a scourge and was wrathful and overthrew their 
tables. 


It was with pardonable pride in finding my thesis vindicated 
that I discovered on the reverse side of this sales catalog of spiritual 
insurance beyond the grave —- with shares all added and figured 
out in decimals: ‘‘a share in 2 Holy Masses every minute of the 
day’ — ‘‘exquisite memorial cards’, i. e., oleographs of just the 
kind I mentioned above. Eric Gill was right: “It all goes to- 
gether.’’ Escapist imagery, commercialized devotions, success ad- 
vertising, theological correctness by hairbreadth casuistry —twen- 
tieth century Catholicism as outsiders will see it. If nobody pro- 
tests within the walls, at least I do not want to be identified with 
such methods. 


What makes the thing worse: these folders are being sent to the 
families who have lost dear ones through the war (the list of 
casualties becomes a “‘sucker list’’!) and by a careful play on their 
anguish this business gets results. It is nothing less than the re- 
ligious equivalent of “‘ambulance chasing,” and deserves a like 
contempt from all decent-minded people. 

H. A. R. 








THE APOSTOLATE 


HOLY WEEK IN THE CLASSROOM 


ASSIONTIDE and Easter Week are the heart and center of 

the Church year. They are, moreover, the deepest source of 

sanctification. Hence, the necessity of active participation, which 
is possible only after a careful preparation. 

On Passion Sunday the crucifix and statues were veiled, not so 
much because Christ has hidden Himself but because during these 
days we must seek Him all the more. That the children may be- 
come very conscious of this we veil the crucifix in the classroom 
and encourage them to do the same in their homes. 





I. Pam SuNDAY 

On Palm Sunday Christ made His solemn entrance into Jerusalem and 
into death, for the life of the world. The Church in her divine service 
makes present this mystery and solemnly receives Him as King and 
Highpriest. The liturgy of this first day of “holy week” consists of three 
parts: 1) blessing of the palms, 2) procession, and 3) the eucharistic 
Sacrifice. 

1) Blessing of the palms. The structure of the blessing is like that of 
the “Mass of the Catechumens.” In order to understand it we must study 
the text. It should be read by the class; the roles may be divided and 
assigned to individual pupils. That the children may participate more 
actively they should learn at least part of the music: e.g., the “Hosanna 
filio David!” (introit) and the two antiphons sung during the distribu- 
tion of the palms, “Pueri Hebraecorum.” The meaning of the palm and 
olive branch must be pointed out; this can be done best by a careful 
study of the second blessing prayer. Again, we must draw their attention 
to the sacramental character of the palm; it is a holy object, a carrier of 
grace. Therefore, it must be handled reverently and held properly during 
the procession and while the Passion is read. When this is understood, we 
shall have little difficulty in convincing the children that the palm should 
receive a place of honor in their homes and we ourselves will give it a 
prominent place in the classroom. The preparation of the palms demands 
time and care but is also a privilege. Why not let those children who have 
shown a fine lenten spirit assist in this task? 

2) Procession. ‘““Where two or three are gathered together in My name, 
I am in the midst of them.” This is essentially true of the procession on 
Palm Sunday. Christ is in our midst! If the children grasp the meaning 
of these words they will conduct themselves accordingly. What an in- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


centive this thought will be to make the procession an act of faith in 
which Christ is acclaimed as “our King.” Special efforts should be made 
to prepare the children for an active participation in this part of the 
divine service, especially by taking part in the “Gloria, laus et honor’, 
which is chanted in dialogue form when the procession returns to the 
church. The children will easily understand the closed doors to be a sym- 
bol of heaven’s gate closed by the sin of our first parents and their de- 
sendants. Three times the door is struck with the cross, in virtue of 
whose power the gates of the church and of heaven open that we may 
enter the holy City to declare the “resurrection of life.” This is symbolic 
of our entrance into life through holy Baptism and also, God grant it, of 
our future entrance into heaven. 

3) Eucharistic Sacrifice. The scene now changes from triumph and 
glory to apparent defeat and shame. In the holy Sacrifice the death of 
Christ is made present in a twofold manner: a) by the holy word, i.e., by 
the “Passion according to St. Matthew,” and b) by the sacrificial action. 
The Passion should be studied carefully; when reading it in the class- 
room divide the roles among the children. If it is not sung by the ofh- 
ciating clergy, it can be read in this manner while the priest reads it at 
the altar. 


II. Monpay, TuEspay, WEDNESDAY 


On Monday we pay special attention to the gospel. It was “six days 
before the Pasch” that Jesus came to the house of Lazarus and was anoint- 
ed by Mary for His burial. In the gospel there is also the reference to the 
betrayal of Judas. 

On Tuesday the attention of the children should be drawn to the 
Passion which is read according to St. Mark, and on Wednesday to that 
according to St. Luke. On each day the Passion is read by the children, 
different ones taking the several roles. 

The children should be trained to observe these days with special devo- 
tion and attention. Their conduct in school and home should be more 
quiet and recollected, they should be encouraged to observe a greater 
silence, which will foster a spirit of prayer. During these days they should 
pray much for priests that through their instrumentality “we may cele- 
brate the mysteries of our Lord’s passion in such a manner as to deserve 
to obtain Thy pardon” (collect of Tuesday). 

On Wednesday night the Tenebrae, the Church’s prayer of joyful and 
hopeful mourning, commence. On each of the three nights the prophet 
Jeremias, St. Augustine, and St. Paul speak to us of the mysteries of the 
redemption. The triangle, a candleholder with fifteen candles, fourteen 
unbleached and one bleached, is set up at the epistle side. One by one the 
unbleached candles are extinguished until at last only the bleached one 
remains, a symbol of the “Lumen Christi” which ever shines, even in the 
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darkness of the passion. At the end it is hidden, not extinguished, and 
then brought back again, to symbolize the burial and resurrection of 
Christ. 

Ill. Hoty THurspay 

On Holy Thursday we celebrate the mystery of pardon, of oil, and 
of the Eucharist; therefore, formerly three holy Masses were celebrated, 

1) The mystery of pardon. It is customary in many schools that chil- 
dren receive the sacrament of penance in preparation for these days. Let 
us help them to prepare for this confession in the spirit of the penitents 
of old, and in this way continue, even in our times, the spirit of the Mass 
of the Penitents. 

2) The mystery of oil. In Cathedral churches the holy oils are conse- 
crated during the pontifical high Mass. We should explain to the chil- 
dren the meaning, use, and importance of the holy oils in the life of a 
Christian. An illustration of the oil stocks, each section marked with its 
respective letters, O.S., $.C., O.I. (Oleum Sanctum, Sanctum Chrisma, 
Oleum Infirmorum), can be drawn on the board. These holy oils are used 
in the administration of the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, holy 
orders, and extreme unction, also for the consecration of bishops, chalices, 
altars and churches, and in the blessing of bells and the baptismal water 
Special attention should be called to the latter. Point out to the children 
how often they have been anointed with the holy oils. When they were 
baptized they were signed before the “pouring of the water” with the oil 
of catechumens and after it with holy chrism. Later when they received 
confirmation they were sealed again with holy chrism. When their bodies 
become sick they will be strengthened by the healing unction of the oil 
of the sick in the sacrament of extreme unction. And should there be 
some among them who will one day become priests, on their ordinatior 
day they will again be anointed with holy oil. The holy oils are alway: 
to be given the highest respect and reverence. In order that this be done, 
the Church prescribes that only priests handle them, and that they be 
kept in the ambry, a kind of tabernacle which is built in the wall of the 
sanctuary. Let us take the children to church and show them the ambry 

3) The mystery of the Eucharist. On Holy Thursday the eucharistic 
Sacrifice commemorates and renews in a special manner the Last Supper 
For this day we will prepare the children for their Paschal Communion, 
a practice that they should take along with them for life. On this 
eucharistic day they should gratefully participate in the procession t 
the repository, where the Sacred Host to be used in the Communion serv- 
ice of Good Friday is reserved. They should be urged to make visits during 
the day and pray for the needs of the Church, for peace, for the con- 
version of sinners, and especially for good priests. 

Attention may be drawn to the mandatum, the washing of feet ob 
served in many cathedrals and monasteries, in memory of Christ’s great 
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act of self-abasement, humility, and fellowship. It was on this day that 
Christ gave us, with the holy Eucharist, that other great gift, namely 
the new commandment: “That you love one another, as I have loved you, 
that you also love one another. By this shall all men know that you are 
My disciples if you have love one for another” (John 13: 34f.). Let us 
teach the children the “Udi caritas,” that prayer-song in which we praise 
the “new commandment” and at the same time ask for a greater increase 
of charity. 


IV. Goop Fripay 

The Cross is the center of the Church’s worship on Good Friday. The 
divine service consists of four parts: 1) instruction service, 2) prayer 
service, 3) veneration of the Cross, and 4) Communion service. 

A large map of Jerusalem will be very useful for the preparation of 
this day’s liturgy. On it mark the way followed by Christ in the course 
of His passion from the Cenacle to Mount Calvary. Explain that on this 
day our altar is Calvary and that the death of Christ will be solemnly 
celebrated in the chanting of the Passion according to St. John. This 
evangelist is chosen today not without reason — it was he who followed 
Christ from afar and stood beneath the dying God-Man during His three 
hours agony on Calvary. Special efforts should be made in order that the 
Passion be read with a whole-hearted devotion and fparticipation in the 
same manner as has been pointed out before. Should it be sung by the 
clergy the children follow quietly, all the better because they have been 
well prepared. 

In the explanation of the prayer service draw the children’s attention 
to how the Church prays. She is concerned about all, the living and the 
dead branches of the Vine, that they participate in the blessing and fruit 
of the redemption. In these prayers we find a true expression of the apos- 
tolic, missionary, and world-embracing spirit of the Church. 

After these prayers the Cross is venerated. Here we will concentrate 
our attention on two things — the children’s active participation in the 
act of homage and the spirit with which they make it. To attain the 
first we teach them the “Venite adoremus” in answer to the “Ecce Lig- 
num Crucis”; the second will be the result of realizing that Christ’s Sac- 
rifice was His supreme act of love for us — then they will approach and 
adore in the spirit of sorrow, joy, and gratitude. 

We must also explain that this is the only day of the year on which 
the Church does not celebrate the eucharistic Sacrifice but instead offers 
to God the bloody Sacrifice of Calvary. Hence only a Communion service 
completes the solemnities. Before the priest receives the holy body of our 
Lord he elevates it. Instruct the children to salute it and adore it with 
faith and reverence; then in union with the priest to make an act of 
spiritual communion. 
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V. Hoty SATURDAY 


This is the week of sacramentals. During this week the Church blesses 
the palm, the holy oils, the new fire, the “five” grains of incense, the 
Easter water, the baptismal water, food, and the faithful themselves. On 
Holy Saturday all of these except the first two are blessed during the 
service which consists of: 1) blessing of the new fire, 2) praises of the 
paschal candle, 3) prophecies, i.e., instruction service, 4) blessing of the 
font, with litany, and 5) Resurrection Mass and Vespers. 

In preparing today’s liturgy we must keep in mind its nocturnal char- 
acter and explain to the children how formerly these services took place 
during the night, the vigil of the Resurrection. This explains the oft- 
repeated phrase “This is the night.” 

1) Blessing of the new fire. We must point out two things when pre- 
paring this part of the liturgy: a) that the new fire is the symbol of 
Christ; b) that it is carried into the church in solemn procession. The 
triple candle used for this purpose is not a symbol of the Triune God, it 
is used for the sake of climax. The first candle is lit at the entrance of 
the church, the second in the center, the third at the foot of the altar 
and each time the Easter message, “Lumen Christi,” is announced, tc 
which the children should learn to answer, ““Deo Gratias.” 

2) The praises of the paschal candle. The splendor and significance of 
this beautifully decorated pillar of wax, the symbol of the risen Christ, 
is proclaimed by the deacon, and then lighted with the new fire. The 
symbolical meaning of the paschal candle, explained fully in the Exultet, 
we will study carefully. 

3) The prophecies. Each of these twelve lessons contains some definite 
allusion to the sacrament of baptism or confirmation. These we point ou 
to the children when we read them in school, and show them how th 
collect which follows each lesson contains the leading thought and make: 
the liturgical application. We will also draw their attention to the em- 
phasis with which the Church reminds us of our sacred calling and Chris- 
tian dignity. 

4) The blessing of the font and the litany. Holy baptism is the center 
of today’s celebration. After the prophecies the children, in the spirit o! 
the catechumens of old, go in procession to the baptistry, where they wil 
group about the font according to size, the little ones in front so tha 
they can see and hear all that goes on. We study the text with them 
that they can follow the blessing attentively, and they will be prepare 
to give the responses. After the blessing of the water, they are sprinkle: 
with it. Instruct them to make a renewal of their baptismal life at thi 
point; little cards containing a short formula can be prepared for them 
Then in the spirit of the neophytes they join in the procession that re 
turns to the altar, chanting the litany of the saints. Draw their attention 
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to the close union that exists between the Church Triumphant and the 
Church Militant during these great mysteries of the resurrection night. 

5) The Resurrection Mass. This holy Mass inaugurates the solemn serv- 
ice of Easter. The study of the text shows how it celebrates a) the glory 
of the risen Christ, and b) our resurrection with Him. This is also stressed 
by the use of the white vestments, the color of joy, the flowers on the 
altar, the music accompanying the Gloria, and the ringing of the bells. 
The children should be prepared to participate in as much of the singing 
as possible, especially the Gloria and the triple Alleluia. 

Thus reaching their goal and the brightness of the Resurrection light 
shining upon them they can exclaim with the triumphant King and 
Victor: “This is the day which the Lord has made, Alleluia!” 

A SISTER OF THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD 

O’FaLLon, M. «2 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: RT. REV. ALCUIN DEUTSCH, O.S.B.., is 
O abbot of St. John’s Abbey. It was under his direction and 

with his encouragement that Father Virgil Michel started 
ORATE FRATRES and the liturgical apostolate in the United 
States nearly twenty years ago.—DoOM SuSO MAYER, O.S.B., a 
monk of Beuren Abbey in Germany, is at present teaching in the 
seminary department of St. Gregory’s Abbey, Shawnee, Okla. 
His volumes of commentary on canon law as it affects monastic 
observance are standard in the field.—R. B. H. is a trusted mem- 
ber of our book-reviewing staff. Suspecting that his praise of 
Fr, Vann’s volume might sound extravagant, he persuaded a skep- 
tical editor to read the book before blue-pencilling the superla- 
tives. As a result, the editor was tempted to add some superla- 
tives of his own; he heartily echoes the reviewer's hope that the 
book will soon find an American publisher.—FR. CONRAD PEP- 
LER, an English Dominican, is the author of the recently pub- 
lished Lent (Herder).—H.A.R. in sending us this Tract sent 
along the “‘printed evidence.’’ It obviously calls for a broadside. 
—The Apostolate article on ‘“‘Holy Week in the Classroom”’ is 
not just a dream of what might be, but is representative of the 
liturgical program actually being carried into effect by the teach- 
ing nuns of O'Fallon. 

> 


The major portion of St. Gregory Nazianzen’s beautiful Easter 
homily, which introduces this issue, is used for the second noc- 
turn lessons of Easter Sunday in the monastic breviary. It gives 
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us a good idea of what meaning the ancients — and the Church 
consistently, then and now—attached to a liturgical celebration, 
A feast is not just a mnemonic device to impress on Christian 
minds the various incidents of Christ’s life, it is mot just good 
educational psychology. Rather it is a sacramental happening, 
whereby we are enabled to enter into the very reality of Christ's 
opus redemptionis, here and now mystically reenacted in the 
liturgical rite. It is the most effective manner of our “‘imitation of 
Christ,’’ because it is our identification with the life-work of our 
Head. Nor does this entail neglect of the opus operantis. On 
the contrary. For it is only in virtue of the fact that we “‘have 
put on Christ,” to use an expression of St. Paul, that we can hope 
to obey the moral exhortation ‘‘to put on Christ’’ by our works: 
the fact of dur ‘‘being’’ is the truest motivation for our duty of 
‘“doing.”’ St. Gregory Nazianzen was a good moralist because he 
was a good “‘liturgical mystic.” 
* 

The Roman breviary, to its loss, has no room for this homily, 
St. Gregory the Great's allegorical moralizing does not stand com- 
parison with the spiritual exaltation and the profound sense of 
mystical union with the Redeeming Acts of Christ which distin- 
guish the Eastern St. Gregory’s oration. For ‘‘Gregory the Theo- 
logian’’ was, characteristically, also Gregory the Poet —a diff- 
cult combination to imagine against the background of present- 
day textbooks and theological writing generally. The great ex- 
ception in modern times was Cardinal Newman. It is as it should 
be therefore that Newman undertook to translate some of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen’s verse. Note the liturgical basis of the fol- 
lowing morning and evening prayers (from Newman's Historical 
Sketches) ; the sacramentality of daily living could hardly be given 


more inspired expression: 


I rise, and raise my clasped hands to Thee, 

Henceforth the darkness hath no part in me, 
Thy sacrifice this day; 

Abiding firm, and with a freeman’s might 

Stemming the waves of passion in the fight. 
Ah, should I from Thee stray, 

My hoary head, Thy table where I bow, 

Will be my shame, which are mine honor now. 

Thus I set out — Lord, lead me on my way. 


O Holiest Truth, how have I lied to Thee! 
I vowed this day Thy festival should be; 
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Yet I am dim ere night. 
Surely I made my prayer, and I did deem 
That I could keep in me Thy morning beam 
Immaculate and bright; 
But my foot slipped, and, as I lay, he came 
My gloomy foe, and robbed me of heaven’s flame. 
Help Thou my darkness, Lord, till I am light. 
¢ 


The latest volume of Medieval Studies (Vol. VI, 1944) in- 
cludes an article by our associate editor, Rev. V. L. Kenedy, C.S.B., 
on “The Moment of Consecration and the Elevation of the Host.” 
On the basis of contemporary documents, he studies the controv- 
etsy which existed between 1160 and 1210 about the exact mo- 
ment of the consecration of the Host (whether after the first, or 
after both consecration formulas had been pronounced). Accept- 
ing the opinion of the majority of the theologians, that the 
words ““Hoc est corpus meum”’ effect the consecration fully, the 
Synod of Paris about the year 1208 decided that the Host should 
be elevated after those words had been pronounced. Thus the 
“when’’ of the elevation was determined by theologians; the rite 
itself, however, owes its acceptance into the Mass principally to 
the desire of the people to see the Host. Fr. Kenedy’s solution of 
the problem is a new one; it represents in effect a practical com- 
bination of the opposing views of Fr. Thurston and Fr. Du- 
moutet which had hitherto shared the field. 

¢ 


Another associate editor, Dom Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., of 
St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. J., delivered a course of four lec- 
tures on the sacraments at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel in New York, 
February 22 to March 15. His lectures there last year, on the 
Sacrifice as foreshadowed in the Old Testament, had won him a 
devoted group of listeners, and their number was augmented by 
the present series. Fr. Damasus is the author of a commentary on 
St. Thomas’ questions on the sacraments in general, and on bap- 
tism, confirmation and the Eucharist — one of the few important 
contributions to sacramental theology in our day. Our readers 
will be glad to know that his New York talks on the sacraments 
will be published in O. F. 

* 

In his annual discourse to the lenten preachers of the Roman 
churches, the Holy Father urged them to emphasize the super- 
natural efficacy of the sacraments and to explain the meaning of 
the sacramental rites and the sanctification and elevation of life 
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through them. He asked in particular that they devote attention 
to the sacraments of penance, extreme unction, the holy Eucharist 
and matrimony, since the vital significance of these sacraments for 
Christian living is so little understood today. 
+ 
Every credit is due to the officials of Fordham University for 
sponsoring and securing wide publicity for the annual conference 
on Eastern Rites and Liturgies. Such days of common study and 
prayer are essential in breaking down barriers to union. The sev- 
enth annual meeting this year will close on March 24 with a sol- 
emn pontifical concelebration of the Maronite Liturgy in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York, with Archbishop Spellman presiding, 
+ 


A similar conference in England was held at Blackfriars, Ox- 
ford, December 8 to 10, under the auspices of the Eastern Churches 
Quarterly. Orthodox and Anglicans were present and took part in 
the discussions. A dialog Mass opened the session of Sunday, De- 
cember 10. The list of topics and speakers is impressive: The lit- 
urgy and Christian Unity (Rev. J. D. Crichton) ; St. Thomas and 
Christian Tradition (Fr. Victor White, O.P.); The Study of 
Church History and Christian Unity (Professor F. Dvornik; 
chairman, Rev. T. Jalland) ; Platonism as a Vital Force in Cath- 
olic Theology (Professor Hilary Armstrong); Integral Catholi- 
cism and the Eastern Churches Quarterly (Dom Bede Winslow, 
O.S.B.). We hope the papers will be published. 

e 


Another meeting of interest in England was the liturgical school 
sponsored by the Society of St. Gregory at Sacred Heart Convent, 
Hammersmith, January 2 to 5. The general theme was ‘‘Liturgy 
and the Layman.’’ Unfortunately, we have as yet no further de- 
tails about the gathering. 

¢ 

We are indebted to a correspondent from St. Louis for the fol- 

lowing ‘‘brief’’: 
At the invitation of a group of Catholic artists, Dom Albert Ham- 
menstede, O.S.B., delivered ten conferences on the influence that 
Catholic dogma should have on ecclesiastical art. The meetings, a 
which also Protestant artists were present, were held in the art stu- 
dios of Mr. Emil Frei, the well-known producer of stained glas 
windows. Dom Albert explained how Holy Church, especially by 
her liturgical rites, is able to inspire artists in such a way that their 
works become at the same time an encomium of God’s eternal beauty 
and a priceless help to the faithful for a deeper understanding of the 
internal life of the Mystical Body of Christ. Lively discussions mani- 
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fested the interest of the audience in the topics explained. At a sub- 
sequent talk at Kenrick Seminary, Dom Albert urged his listeners 
that after their ordination they interest themselves in the religious 
instruction of young Catholic artists in order that these latter may 
decorate our churches and religious institutions in 2 manner corres- 
ponding to the wishes of —- Church. 

One of the most practical and convincing articles on the dialog 
Mass we have ever read was that by Fr. Delaney in America of 
February 24. If any clerical reader of O.F. missed it, we advise 
him to look it up, more especially if he is still fearful about intro- 
ducing the practice in his own parish. Another, earlier article of 
more general import which deserves study was Fr. Robert Bren- 
nan’s ‘Can the Parish Liturgical Problem be Solved?”’ in the Jan- 
vary Emmanuel. ‘ 


Whatever happened to that ‘“‘liturgical Mass based on Negro 
spirituals’’ which Fr. Daniel Lord described so attractively in his 
column some months ago? The last we heard about it was that it 
was slated for the midnight Mass in a Tulsa, Okla., church. Will 
the Society of St. Gregory have any qualms in classifying it? 
Frankly, we have a sneaking desire — but strong — to hear the 
Agnus Dei as set to the melody of “‘Deep River,’’ or the Credo to 
“Blow Your Trumpet, Moses.”” The Kyrie according to the tune 
of “Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen’’ should be interesting 
too. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SOUL AFIRE. Revelations of the Mystics. Edited by Rev. H. A. Rein- 
— Books Inc., New York, N.Y. 1945. Pp. xxiv-414. Cloth, 
According to the author’s introduction, the aim of this collection of 

texts is to give a true conception of orthodox mysticism in its best and 

most constructive writings. To facilitate the approach to mystical 
thought and experience, a number of texts have been included which, 
while not in themselves mystical, help prepare the mind for truly mysti- 
cal writings. Within these limits — and they are generously conceived — 
the volume is without doubt the most attractive and instructive 

“anthology” of mystical texts published in English, or, to our knowledge, 

in any language. The whole reminds one of some huge medieval stained- 

glass window in which the entire history of redemption is portrayed, Old 
as well as New Testament. This too is a vast window illustrating, how- 
ever, not God’s relation to the human race as such, but His progressive 
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manifestation of Himself in love to the individual soul, witnessed to by 
His saints throughout the ages, each in his own way. For the single parts 
of the window, however diverse in themselves, are alike radiant and 
intensely alive because without thought of self they allow the divine 
Light to transfigure them. It was about time we Catholics, especially 
the “‘non-professionals” in the spiritual life among us, were given some 
such vision of the higher regions. There is an unmistakable growth of 
interest in the mystical life within recent years, and not alone in the 
Catholic Church. And Aldous Huxley’s Grey Eminence, perhaps the only 
volume on the subject known to many a Catholic who follows the book 
fashions, is scarcely a safe guide. It is encouraging to know that Father 
Reinhold’s book was named as their March selection by the Spiritual Book 
Associates. 

The framework chosen by the author to list his texts corresponds to 
the basis of his selection in breadth of view. The main divisions are: “Thou 
Hast Made Us for Thee,” “All Things Are but Loss,” “Apprehended by 
Jesus Christ,” “The Cloud of Unknowing,” and “Into Paradise.” Each 
of these in turn has a number of subheadings. Particularly felicitous are 
those of “The Cloud of Unknowing.” In fact, this entire section is to 
our thinking the best in the volume. 

Fr. Bouwhuis, $.J., is quoted on the jacket cover to the effect that this 
“collection covers the whole field.” Broadly speaking, that is true. And 
when the table is so richly laden, it may seem ungracious, and unreason- 
, able, to ask for special dishes. Yet this reviewer feels that Origen deserved 
a hearing as much as and more than Clement of Alexandria (his teacher, 
not his pupil: cf. p. 408); for Origen was the inspiration of the great 
sweep of mystical writings that characterized the East in the succeeding 
centuries, and the greatest of the Western Fathers too are deeply indebted 
to him. Secondly, Denys the Areopagite, the master of mystical thought 
throughout the middle ages, would seem to rate more than the two quo- 
tations given. Thirdly, the important French school of theology and 
mysticism of the early seventeenth century, such men as Olier, Berulle, 
Condren and Eudes, might well have been given some representation. And 
if we may cite very personal preferences: a quotation from Method of 
Olympus’ Banquet would have fitted in well in the section devoted to 
virginity; one or other of the “rhythms” of Ephrem the Deacon, the 
harp of the Holy Ghost, would have sounded sweetly; the treasured 
Cherubicon of the Byzantine Rite would have been a good example of 
an inspired liturgical text illustrating the union with the heavenly liturgy 
achieved by the eucharistic celebration; Nicolas Cabasilas could have been 
cited for the traditional Eastern spirituality which bases its mysticism 
on the three sacraments of initiation: baptism, confirmation and the holy 
Eucharist. A final suggestion: since this book will undoubtedly induce 
many readers to delve more extensively into the great mystical writings, 
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it would have been a great aid to them if the sources of the present 
selections had been indicated. 

Lest, however, we end this review on a critical note, we wish to state 
again, and emphatically, that nothing comparable to this volume has 
previously appeared. It is a great collection, genially planned and expertly 
executed. Above all, it is a writing on mysticism that at long last takes 
account of the fact that the mystical experiences are along the line of 
normal development from the liturgical life (cf. article by Dom Anselm 
Stolz, O.F., XVII, pp. 393-397; 447-455). 6.LD. 


THE LAYMAN’S RITUAL. A New Liturgical Prayer Book. Compiled and 
Edited by Rev. A. W. Hall, O.M.I. Association of Mary Immaculate, St. 
Patrick’s College, Ottawa, Canada. 1944. Pp. 380. Flexible cloth binding, 
$1.00 
A ritual for lay people! A ritual for the home, very likely, with all 

the blessings and prayers that would contribute so much to give a more 

radically Christian character to the details of daily family life. And 380 

pages! Therefore considerably more comprehensive than Abbot Cabrol’s 

Layfolk’s Ritual, which contains only about ten sacramentals. We awaited 

the arrival of The Layman’s Ritual eagerly. 

We were due for a disappointment. If the word “Ritual” is taken in 
the usual sense, then the title of this book is a figure of speech, a synec- 
doche: the part is put for the whole. The book has three sections: “Daily 
Exercises,” ““The Ritual,” “Devotions,” and the ritual part is shortest. 
Less than half a dozen sacramental blessings are included. The lengthy 
morning and evening prayers make no pretence at being modelled on the 
Church’s official prayers. 

The special value of the book consists in the fact that it offers the 
text of all the sacraments except holy orders, plus the prayers for the 
dying and the services of burial for adults and children. It is moreover 
handsomely printed in two colors, and priced most reasonably. As prayer- 
books go, it ranks above average. But its title — and subtitle — is mis- 
leading, since it promises more than it fulfils. G. L. D. 


THE CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE, By Dom Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B. 
Longmans, Green 8 Co., New York, N.Y. 1945. Pp. 112. Cloth, $1.75. 
The publication of Liturgy and Life several years ago established Dom 

Theodore Wesseling as one of the most stimulating and penetrating writers 
on the liturgy. Liturgy and Life was a magnificent portrayal of the liturgy 
as the essential source and meaning of life, twenty-four hours a day, in 
work, in family, in politics. Liturgy was seen as organic, communal, ful- 
ness. There could be no division of the week into religious life and secular 
life for one formed by the liturgy. The first step for the Catholic is to 
develop this new mentality. We must “be” before we “act” — and it is 
through the liturgy that we become. 
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The Cleansing of the Temple is a welcome collection of essays that 
continue and expand the theme of Liturgy and Life. The essays, fifteen in 
number, have been gathered around the social crisis of today. The liturgy 
gives us a unique and indispensable preparation for meeting the chaos, 
First, there is need of social purification, and that is reflected in the lit- 
urgy for Lent. Then comes the work of social reconstruction, which is 
rooted in the liturgy of Easter. It is a tremendous theme, and Father 
Wesseling makes no pretense of exhausting it. Rather, by selection of cer- 
tain aspects, he compares our often mediocre and faulty mentality with 
the full possibilities implied in the liturgy. The temptation of Christ is 
the temptation of the Church and her members. The foremost purifica- 
tion of Lent is the “fast of the mind” and the “fast of the will.” The 
mystery of suffering in our lives and society is seen only when we begin 
with the suffering and sacrifice of Christ. The Resurrection and Pente- 
cost, Christ and the Holy Ghost, are the foundation of a new society, 
the Mystical Body. These are the subjects which Father Wesseling dis- 
cusses, showing how social doctrines and ideals of social reconstruction 
follow. 


s 

While such is the theme, so rich is the liturgy that of necessity the 
liturgy itself becomes the central point of the book. It is the power and 
depth of the liturgy which is revealed in the essays. Time and again the 
theme is forgotten as new insight is thrown upon the meaning of the 
liturgy, liturgy and freedom, liturgy and church unity, liturgy and love, 
liturgy and “action,” the communal message of the psalms, liturgy and 
private prayer. The theme is not neglected. It is simply that the subject 


is too rich for the theme. Needless to say, these essays are not a primer 
for beginners, though they could be read with profit by any intelligent 
Catholic. They are primarily to enrich the comprehension of all who 
already have an insight as to the significance of the liturgy for life. In 
spite of our words, few of us yet appreciate what to Father Wesseling is 
the basic truth: we must “be” before we “‘act”; the Christian family, the 
parish, the Church —all must “be.” “Unless the personal religious ex- 
perience be deepened and widened so as to become a communal experience 
in each person, all other ways of saving today’s human society are bound 
to be mere blind alleys. And the only means of integrating the needs of 
the individual with the needs of the human community is to restore this 
communal religious experience in each human person by making him 
share in the fulness of Christ’s Redeeming Act. . . . Before we attempt 
to reconstruct society outside ourselves, we must first reconstruct society 
inside ourselves.” In 1945, in the midst of world war, world parleys, na- 
tional interests and class and race struggles, how many of us act as though 


we really believe that? 
E. H. 
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